Summary 



This keport analyzes the California State Univer- 
sity's proposal to convert its North County Center in 
San Marcos from a permanent upper-division and 
graduate off-campjs center to the twentieth full- 
service campus of the system. 

The Executive Summary on pages 1-4 summarizes 
the reasons for the report and lists 16 conclusions 
and five recommendations regarding the proposal. 

Part One on pages 5-18 traces the evolution of the 
State University's plans for serving the residents of 
northern San Diego County, including the develop- 
ment of the North County Center and the current 
proposal to expand it to a campus. 

Part Two on pages 18-46 responds to the proposal in 
light of both the Commission's eight criteria for ap- 
proving new campuses of the State University and 
current restrictions on the use of the term university 
for the campus. 

Finally, Part Three on pages 47-52 explains the ra- 
tionale for the Commission's recommendations ap- 
proving both th'j conversion from center to campus 
and appropriations for campus master planning, 
calling for a supplemental report from the State Uni- 
versity on enrollment projections for the campus, 
and urging a change in the law regarding the process 
by which a State University campus is designated a 
college or a university. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting 
on January 23, 1989, on recommendation of its Poli- 
cy Development Committee. Additional copies of the 
report may be obtained from the Library of the Com- 
mission at (916) 322-8031. Questions about the sub- 
stance of the report may be directed to William L. 
Storey of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8018. 
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Executive Summary 



THIS report contains the Commission's analysis of 
the California State University's proposal to convert 
the North County Center in San Marcos from a per- 
manent upper-division and graduate off-campus cen- 
ter to a full-service campus. The permanent off-cam- 
pus center, which was approved by the Commission 
in November 1987 (Report 87-40) is scheduled to 
open in the FaM of 1992, with the full-service cam- 
pus commercing operations in the Fall of 1995. 

In this report, the Commission notes that considera- 
tion of the proposal was accelerated by 1987 Budget 
Act language, which stated that: 

Within two years of the acquisition of the prop- 
erty for the off-campus center in North San 
Diego County, the California State University 
shall submit to the Legislature and the Calif- 
ornia Postsecondary Education Commission an 
analysis of the feasibility of establishing a full* 
service campus at this site. This analysis shall 
also include the effects that establishment of a 
full-service campus would have on (1) the other 
California State University campusos, (2) the 
University of California campuses, anr* (3) the 
California Community Colleges. It is the intent 
of the Legislature that, if it is determined a full- 
service campus is not to be established in this 
location, the additional property acquired to ac- 
commodate a full-service campus shall be de- 
clared surplus and sold (Chapter 135, Statutes 
of 1987, Item 6610-301-782(3] and "Provisions" 
Section 3). 

Had that language not been approved, it is probable 
that the State University would not have requested 
Commission action for several years, a delay that 
would have permitted the Commission to complete 
its long-range planning study. This scheduling 
problem created a conflict between the Commis- 
sion's obligation to consider segmental proposals for 
new campuses and centers on their own merits, and 
its desire to provide State policy makers with an 
overall planning context for new facilities in all seg- 
ments through the year 2005. 



To address both concerns, the Commission has sep- 
arated the issue of the merits of the San Marcos pro- 
posal from the issue of capital outlay financing. Ac- 
cordingly, it has noted that the State University's 
planning for the campus, within the context of its 
own segment, has been commendable, and that the 
need for additional services in northern San Diego 
County is great. All of the criteria fc« approving a 
new campus that are contained in the Commission's 
Guidelines and Procedures for the Review of New 
Campuses and Off-Campus Centers have been met, 
and the campus is therefore recommended for ap- 
proval. At the same time, the Commission recom- 
mends that financing for the new campus be deferred 
until the long-range planning study is completed, so 
that the capital and support needs of this new cam- 
pus can be discussed within the context of statewide 
population and enrollment projections, the resource 
needs of existing campuses throughout the State, the 
plans of the University of California and the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges, and the State's ability to 
finance higher education's future needs. 

The Commission's conclusions and recommendations 
are as follows: 



General conclusions 

1. State University's planning effort for what may 
become its twentieth campus has been commend- 
able. It has built strongly on the earlier efforts 
that led to the Commission's approval of the per- 
manent North County Center, and has been dili- 
gent in consulting extensively with members of 
the local community, the area's Community Col- 
leges, the University of California, and various 
State agencies including the Commission. While 
some concern might be expressed about the Uni- 
versity of San Diego's (USD) opposition to the 
project, it appears that the State University has 
gone as far as prudence demands, and likely that 



C, 



a stable independent institution such as USD will 
not be adversely affected. 

2. Because of the State University's excellent plan- 
ning effort, and the evident need for an addition- 
al campus in northern San Diego County, the 
Commission concludes that San Marcos should 
be approved as the twentieth campus cf the Cali- 
fornia State University system. Parallel to this 
conclusion, and in response to the 1987 Budget 
Act language, is the additional conclusion that 
all of the 302 acres of land at the ProhorofT 
Ranch site in San Marcos will eventually be 
needed for the campus and that none of the prop- 
erty should therefore be sold. 

3. The issues surrounding expansion in all three 
segments of California higher education are sim- 
ilar to those experienced in the late 1950s that 
led to fie creation of the Master Plan /br Higher 
Education in California and the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act. A major difference between the 
1950s arid the 1990s, however, is that the State 
has fewer available resources, as well as greater 
obligations, than it did 30 years ago, and conse- 
quently may have greater difficulty funding a 
major expansion in higher education facilities. 
Because of both the similarities and the differ- 
ences, the Commission's long-range planning 
study assumes a special importance, and leads to 
the conclusion that capital outlay funds specifi- 
cally directed to the establishment of new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers - other than those 
for which working drawings, construction, or 
equipment funds have already been appropri- 
ated - should not be approved until after the 
long-range planning effort has been completed. 

4. A very large array of data and information has 
been accumulated relative to the State Univer- 
sity's proposal to convert the permanent San 
Marcos Center to a full-service campus. These 
include population and enrollment projections, 
academic plans and programs, a consideration of 
alternatives, and an extensive amount of plan- 
ning for both the permanent off-campus center 
and the permanent campus. So persuasive are 
these data that the Commission is convinced 
that, regardless of the outcome of the long-range 
planning study, the San Marcos campus will 



occupy a high priority in the State's future ex- 
pansion plans. 

5. Questions remain concerning the viability of the 
enrollment projections that are based on data 
due to be updated in the Spring of 1989. For that 
reason, and because well-defined enrollment pro- 
jections are crucial to a consideration of capital 
outlay planning, the Commission reiterates the 
need to delay capital appropriations for the new 
San Marcos campus. 

6. A one-year delay, until early 1990, in approving 
capital outlay appropriations for the San Marcos 
campus will not unduly limit or restrict the State 
University's ability to provide quality education- 
al services to the northern region of San Diego 
County. In all probability, delaying a final au- 
thorization for capital outlay appropriations 
until early in 1990 will not unduly disrupt cur- 
rent planning schedules or the phasing of capital 
outlay requests. The first request for capital 
funding for the campus, a request that will be 
limited to planning and working drawings, 
should not be required prior to the 1991-92 fiscal 
year, over a year after completion of the Com- 
mission's long-range planning project. Should 
the Trustees decide to request funds as early as 
1990-91, there is ample precedent for conditipn- 
ing release of those funds on Commission ap- 
proval. Such a condition would also leave the 
schedule undisturbed. 

7. Should unforeseen delays in the capital outlay 
appropriation or construction process delay the 
opening date of the San Marcos campus from 
Fall 1995 to Fall 1996, a sufficient array of edu- 
cational services will still exist in the North 
County area to provide for the education of all 
qualified students. Lower division students can 
continue to be accommodated at MiraCosta and 
Palomar Colleges, with upper division and grad- 
uate students attending the previously approved 
permanent off-campus center. 

8. The State University should continue to plan for 
the San Marcos Campus, and the Governor and 
the Legislature should support those planning 
efforts. 
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Specific conclusions 

9. The population and enrollment projections de- 
veloped by the California State University and 
the Population Tiesearch Unit of the Department 
of Finance, although of a preliminary nature 
pending publication of the Series 7 forecast by 
the San Diego Association of Governments, ap- 
pear to be large enough to justify the establish- 
ment of a new campus in northern San Diego 
County. The enrollment projections indicate a 
service demand of 4,379 full-time-equivalent 
students in 1995-96 and about 5,000 by the year 
2000, a level that is larger than the enrollments 
at three existing State University campuses, 
and about the same size as three others. Due to 
the need to phase enrollments, however, the 
campus is expected to open with 2,743 full-time- 
equivalent students in Fall 1995, growing to 
4,8*0 in the year 2000. The first criterion of the 
Commission's Guidelines and Procedures has 
therefore been satisfied. 

10. Although statewide enrollment demand through 
2010 indicates that the 19 existing campuses 
could be expanded, within master plan limita- 
tions, to accommodate total enrollment demand, 
the State University has presented a case for re- 
gional growth in the San Diego area sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of Criterion 5. 

11. Within the context of its own segment, the State 
University has considered all reasonable alter- 
natives to the establishment of the San Marcos 
campus in a thorough manner. These include 
the expansion of existing off-campus centers, the 
expansion of existing campuses, and the in- 
creased utilization of existing campuses. All of 
these alternatives were rejected 'or three pri- 
mary reasons, first that the enrollment demand 
is too great to be housed in one or more off-cam- 
pus facilities, second that the service area is too 
isolated from campuses with expansion poten- 
tial, and third that the only available campus in 
the region, San Diego State University, has al- 
ready reached its master plan limit of 25,000 
full-time-equivalent students. 

12. Concerning consultation with, and possible im- 
pacts on, other institutions, the State University 
has engaged in a comprehensive planning proc- 
ess that has involved all affected members of the 
community, including other public and inde- 



pendent institutions in the area. Strong local 
and regional interest has been expressed from a 
wide variety of interested individuals and 
groups, and enrollments at both the University 
of California and the local Community Colleges 
have been fully considered in the development of 
the enrollment projections. The sole objection to 
the proposal, from the Universit of San Diego, 
has not persuaded the Commission to reject the 
San Marcos campus, since that independent in- 
stitution has a stable enrollment, because it 
could not accommodate the enrollment growth 
projected for the region, and because many stu- 
dents in need of services cannot afford the much 
higher tuition and fees charged by that or other 
independent institutions. 

13. With regard to program description and justifi- 
cation, the State University presented its best 
estimate of a program configuration through 
1998. In addition, a complete program descrip- 
tion for the San Marcos Center was presented 
and approved by the Commission in 1987. At 
this stage of the planning process, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect the State University to be able 
to present a complete program description for the 
new campus, principally because that program 
array will be determined by the new campus's 
administrators and faculty, who are not yet in 
place. Accordingly, it is reasonable only to ex- 
pect that, as planning proceeds, the State Uni- 
versity will keep the Commission advised con- 
cerning changes in the programs proposed for 
the new campus. 

14. The physical, social, and demographic character- 
istics of the north San Diego County region were 
described at considerable length in the Commis- 
sion's previous reports on the San Marcos Cen- 
ter, and have not changed since that time. Con- 
sequently, Criterion 11 is considered to be satis- 
fied by reference to the earlier reports. 

15. In its follow-up report on the San Marcos Center, 
the State University submitted a comprehensive 
report on the ways in which it intended to facili- 
tate access for disadvantaged students. In its re- 
port oh the San Marcos campus, this report was 
expanded further to include a description of how 
the campus would facilitate not only access but 
retention. The Commission regards these state- 
ments of intent to be adequate to fulfill the re- 
quirements of Criterion 12. 
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16. There is no longer any persuasive reason to con- 
tinue the practice of Commission approval of 
changes in the names of individual State Uni- 
versity institutions from "College" to "Univer- 
sity." Accordingly, it is the Commission's judg- 
ment that those Education Code sections requir- 
ing such approval be repealed following final ap- 
proval of the proposal, and that the San Marcos 
campus, should it be approved by the Governor 
and the Legislature, commence operations as 
"California State University, San Marcos" or 
such other name as the Trustees alone shall de- 
termine. 



Recommendations 

Based on the above conclusions, the Commission of- 
fers the following recommendations: 

1. The California State University's proposal 
to convert the San Marcos Center to a full- 
service campus should be approved. Lower 
division students should be admitted no ear- 
lier than the Fall of 1995. 

2. Muter planning for the San Marcos campus 
should continue without interruption, with 
sufficient funds appropriated to provide fo*' 
that purpose. 

3. Capital outlay appropriations for the North 
County Center should continue to be consid- 
ered fully approved by the Commission. 
The Commission recommends that the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature support appropri- 



ations for continued planning for the San 
Marcos campus. However, the Governor 
and Legislature should take into account the 
Commission's long-range statewide plan as 
they appropriate future capital outlay funds 
for the San Marcos campus beyond the 1989- 
90 budgeted appropriations. 

4. The opening enrollment projections for the 
San Marcos campus, currently listed at 2,743 
full-time-equivalent students for the 1995-96 
academic year, then growing to 13,374 full- 
time-equivalent in 2020-21, should be consid- 
ered preliminary. The State University 
should submit to the Commission and to the 
Population Research Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Finance a supplemental report re- 
vising those projections, if revisions are 
deamed to be necessary, based on the San 
Diego Association of Governments "Series 
T forecast, to be released In the Spring of 
1989. This report should be submitted no 
later than October 1, 1989. 

5. The Governor and the Legislature should re- 
peal Education Code Sections 89032, 89033, 
89033.1, and 89034 relating to the process by 
which the names of individual campuses of 
the California State University are changed 
from "College" to "Uni\ arsity." At the same 
time, through a clear statement of intent the 
Legislature should indicate that such repeal 
is not intended to contravene the provisions 
of Section 86608, which specifies the State 
University's mission and function under the 
Master Plan and the Donahoe Act 
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Background to the Proposal 



SECTION 66903(5) of the Education Code states 
that the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission "shall advise the Legislature and the Gover- 
nor regarding the need for and location of new insti- 
tutions and campuses of public higher education." 
Section 66904 provides further that: 

It is the intent of the Legislature that sites for 
new institutions and branches of the Univer- 
sity of California and the California State 
University, and such classes of off-campus 
centers as the commission shall determine, 
shall not be authorized or acquired unless rec- 
ommended by the commission. 

Pursuant to that legislation, the Commission devel- 
oped a series of guidelines and procedures for the re- 
view of such proposals in 1975 and revised them in 
1978 and 1982. Using these guidelines, reproduced 
in Appendix A, the Commission has evaluated nu- 
merous proposals submitted by the California State 
University and the California Community Colleges 
for the establishment of new campuses and off-cam- 
pus centers. Until now, however, it has never re- 
ceived a proposal cor a new campus for the Universi- 
ty of California or the California State University, 
but now the State University has proposed esta- 
blishing its twentieth campus in the City of San 
Marcos in northern San Diego County. In this re- 
port, the Commission responds to that proposal. 



Early history of the proposal 

The State University's efforts to establish a perma- 
nent presence in northern San Diego County date 
back to the late 1960s. In 1969, the Office of the 
Chancellor issued a staff report which concluded 
that "an ultimate need existed" for an additional 
State College campus in the area (The California 
State University, 1969, p. iv). Chancellor Dumke 
forwarded the report to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, but the Council took no formal 
action on it, explaining that no additional facilities 



could be considered "until presently available facil- 
ities on existing campuses were . . . more adequately 
and properly financed" (Spaulding, 1970). 

Throughout the early 1970s, the San Dieqo Chamber 
of Commerce, political leaders, and bu?' .ess and civ- 
ic groups continued to encourage e «orth county 
campus, despite diminished State U. srsity inter- 
est in such a campus - a circumstance precipitated 
in part by the fact that the Trustees increased the 
enrollment ceiling at San Diego State University by 
almost ?5 percent in the early 70s, thereby relieving 
most of its enrollment pressures. 

In the summer of 1976, San Diego State University 
administrators and faculty met with officials from 
the Office of the Chancellor to consider alternative 
appioaches to serving the north San Diego County 
area. Throughout the late 1970s, however, higher 
education enrollments declined, and a number of 
State University campuses developed excess capaci- 
ty. Although San Diego State University continued 
to achieve its master plan enrollment ceiling, the leg- 
islatively established policy of "redirection" (Edu- 
cation Code Section 66011) dictated that its excess 
enrollments be accommodated on other campuses 
within the State University system. In addition, due 
principally to the passage of Proposition 13, avail- 
able resources " ; thin the State budget were reduced 
to the point where funding for a new campus in the 
north county area could not reasonably be expected. 

In the face of these realities, the Office of the Chan- 
cellor abandoned plans for a north county campus, 
suggesting instead that San Diego State University 
"seriously consider the alternative of offering classes 
in a satellite center" in order to provide the higher 
education opportunities requested by residents in 
the north county area (The California State Univer- 
sity, 1979, p. 1). That suggestion led to the develop- 
ment of a formal proposal for establishing a State- 
supported upper-division and graduate center in 
leased facilities in the City of Vista. That proposal 
envisioned the offering of between 20 and 24 courses 
in four degree programs during the first year. The 
Office of the Chancellor submitted that proposa 1 to 
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the Postsecondary Education Commission in Febru- 
ary 1979, and in May, the Commission approved the 
following motion in which it deferred action: 

RESOLVED, Tha* the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission take final action on 
the proposed center in northern San Diego 
County when its off-campus study is complet- 
ed and the general policy issues regarding off- 
campus instruction in California are resolved. 

The Commission published that study, Degrees of 
Diversity, in March 1980, but the subject of the north 
county center was never raised. The fact that no 
capital outlay funds were requested for the center at 
that time may have persuaded the Commission that 
no further action was required. 

In September 1979, San DL go State University 
opened its temporary North County Center in leased 
facilities in Vista with 148 headcount students (60 
full-time-equivalent students). Enrollments grew 
steadily, as shown in Display 1 below, and three 
years later, the center moved into expanded facili- 



ties in San Marcos ~ its present location. No further 
actions were taken regarding the State University's 
presence in the north county area for the next five 
years, until the State University began an overall 
evaluation of the need for new facilities and services 
throughout the State. 



Actions taken from 1984 to the present 

In 1984, Chancellor Reynolds appointed an ad hoc 
staff committee, chaired by Deputy Provost John M, 
Smart, to explore the need for new State University 
services *nd facilities throughout the State. That 
committee reported on January 10, 1985, that upper- 
division and graduate offerings were needed in sev- 
eral areas of California, northern San Diego County 
among them, and that this need should be accom- 
modated in either temporary or permanent off-cam- 
pus centers. It proposed no new four-year campuses 
for the foreseeable future, and it concluded its report 
by recommending that: 



DISPLAY 1 Fall Headcount and Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollments, and Number of Headcount 
Students per Full-Time-Equivalent Student at the San Marcos Center, 1979 to 1988 



Number of 
Fill Term Student* 



Number of 
Headcount Students 



Yew 


Headcount 


Full-Time 
Equivalent 


per Fult-T 
Equivalent Si 


1979 (681)' 


148 


60.0 


2.5 


1980 (est) 


258 


105.0 


2.5 


1981 (est) 


283 


115.0 


2.5 


1982 (est) 


296 


83.1 


3.6 


1983 (actual) 


333 


84.9 


3.9 


1984 (actual) 


373 


164.2 


2.3 


198S (actual) 


639 


263.5 


2.4 


1986 (actual) 


967 


360.1 


2.7 


1987 (actual) 


1,211 


473.2 


2.6 


1988 (est) 


1,905 


800.0 


2.4 



i. Prior to Pall 1983, both headcount and fuU-time-eq aivalent student figures for the San Marcos Center were subsumed 
under the larger tota* for San Diego State University. 

Source: Letter to William L Storey from Richard Rush, October 27, 1986, and the California State University, 1988. 



funding be provided for . . . marketing and de- 
mographic studies in . . . northern San Diego 
County to facilitate planning for expanded 
center operations, and studies to determine 
the best location and circumstance3 for ex- 
panded center facilities (The California State 
University, 1985, p. 25). 

During the 19?* slative session, Senator Wil- 
liam A. Cra* Carlsbad introduced Senate Bill 
1060, whka m propriated $250,000 to enable the 
Trustees to perform population projections, an in- 
dustry and income profile, an analysis of specific 
educational program requirements, and an assess- 
ment of overall educational needs and currently 
provided services. Following legislative and guber- 
natorial approval of the bill (Chapter 575, Statutes 
of 1985), the Trustees retained the consulting firm of 
Tadlock & Associates of Carmel, California, who 
completed their report in March 1986. In that re- 
port, the consultants made four major recommen- 
dations: 

1. That CSU plan for a comprehensive campus 
in NCSA [North County Service Area] to 
house a minimum of 14,900 enrollment 
and a maximum of 21,000 by the year 
2010. 

2. That CSU acquire the site as rapidly as pos- 
sible because rapid commercial and resi- 
dential growth in the area is depleting 
good site availability and increasing costs. 

3. That CSU locate the site on the Highway 78 
corridor or its connections to 1-5 and 1-15 to 
obtain optimum ease of access for a maxi- 
mum number of NCSA residents. 

4. That particular attention be given to meet 
the following major educational needs: 

Education 

General Service Operations 
Business 

Information Services and Systems 
Health Services 
General Education 

After receiving the consultant's report, the Trustees 
approved a resolution on May 21, 1986, which con- 
tained these operative sections* 



RESOLVED, That the Board of Trustees of the 
California State University recommends that 
a site suitable for facilities of the California 
State University be acquired in North County 
San Diego in close proximity to the ocean com- 
munities and inland communities of North 
County, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this finding be made known 
to State officials and the California Legisla- 
ture; and that the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission be formally requested 
to make [a] recommendation on this proposal 
pursuant to Education Code, Section 66904, as 
soon as practicable, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Trustees antici- 
pates in the not too distant future making a 
recommendation regarding a specific site or 
sites for which negotiations can be commen- 
ced. 

Throughout the summer of 1986, State University 
officials surveyed the North County area for poten- 
tial sites, and two were found - Bressi Ranch in the 
east Carlsbad area, and Prohoroff Ranch in San 
Marcos. After a considerable exploration of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each, the Prohoroff 
Ranch site was selected, and negotiations ensued to 
determine the purchase price and the provision of 
various services by the City of San Marcos and the 
Bieri-Avis Group, the owner/developer of the land. 

The State University formally transmitted its re- 
quest for Commission reviev through a letter dated 
September 26, 1986 (Appendix B). In that letter, it 
was noted that funds had been requested within the 
State University's 1987-88 capital outlay program 
for land acquisition and mast' . planning for two 
sites, one in San Diego County and one in Ventura 
County. The amount requested was for $19.2 million 
- a somewhat general figure designed to prevent 
property owners from determining the exact price 
the State might be willing to pay. 

The Commission's analysis of the proposal for the 
permanent San Marcos Center entailed an extensive 
discussion of enrollment projections, possible alter- 
natives, effects on other institutions, and related 
matters. Of particular concern were the enrollment 
estimates, and several months of communication 
among the Chancellor's staff, Commission staff, and 
the Population Research Unit of the Department of 
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Finance were required before the issue could be re- 
solved. In addition, the Commission's report specu- 
lated openly on the possibility of the center even- 
tually becoming a full-service, four-year institution, 
and noted that the assumptions underlying its en- 
rollment projections might increase considerably if 
that change were made. Specifically, the Commis- 
sion stated (1987, p. 42): 

Should the State decide in the future to con- 
vert the center to a campus, these enrollment 
projections would change dramatically. The 
participation rates, shown only for the upper- 
division and graduate levels, should increase 
by about 40 to 45 percent. The estimate of 
only 5 percent attendance from outside the 
service area would probably jump to between 
20 and 30 percent, and the proportion of head- 
count to full-time-equivalent students would 
grow between 1990 and 2000 from the current 
projection of between 50 and 70 percent to 
between 75 and 80 percent - percentages very 
close to the statewide average for the State 
University's [existing] campuses. These ad- 
justments could change the Commission's 
estimate of 2,640 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents to between 4,000 and 5,000 ~ either one 
probably sufficient to justify the creation of a 
full-service campus. 

In February 1987, the Commission considered the 
State University's proposal at some length, and sub- 
sequently approved the following recommendations 
(1987, p. 45): 

1. That the Governor and the Legislature 
approve funding in the 1987 Budget Act for 
the purchase of between 350 and 40C acres 
on the Prohoroff Ranch site in the City of 
San Marcos in northern San Diego County 
to be used for the construction of a perma- 
nent State University upper-division and 
graduate off-campus center of San Diego 
State University. 

2. That the California State University sub- 
mit by October 1, 1987, a supplemental re- 
port to the Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission that corrects the deficiencies in its 
original needs study. This report should in- 
clude a comprehensive academic and sup- 
port service master plan for the North 
County Center and a complete description 



of how the center will serve disadvantaged 
residents of the area. The report should also 
include a description of how public trans- 
portation will be made available to the cen- 
ter's students. 

3. That the State University proceed with 
ph/sical master planning for the construc- 
tion of facilities on the Prohoroff Ranch site 
sufficient to accommodate a full-time-equiv- 
alent upper-division and graduate enroll- 
ment of 1,600 to 1,700 by the opening date of 
Fall 1992, and of 2,600 to 2,700 by Fall 
2000. This planning should take into ac- 
count the potential expansion of the North 
County Center into a four-year, full-service 
campus of the State University system. 

4. That if the Slate University considers it ap- 
propriate to convert the North County Cen- 
ter into a comprehensive campus, it shall 
submit a complete justification for that 
change to the Commission at least two years 
in advance of the proposed conversion date. 
That justification should conform to and 
satisfy all of the criteria contained in the 
Commission's Guidelines and Procedures 
for the Review of New Campuses, with par- 
ticular attention to Criteria 3 and 7 regard- 
ing consultation with adjacent institutions 
and consideration of existing and projected 
enrollments in those institutions. 

The Governor's Budget for 1987-88 contained $19 
million for land acquisition in San Diego and Ven- 
tura Counties, plus an additional $200,000 to master 
plan the Prohoroff Ranch site - amounts that were 
contingent on final approval of the permanent center 
by the Postsecondary Education Commission. The 
Legislative Analyst reacted to this proposal by ques- 
tioning the Trustees' decision to purchase over 300 
acres of land when the stated intention was limited 
to the construction of a permanent off-campus cen- 
ter. If that was the Trustees' only intention, the An- 
alyst argued, then a far smaller tract of land would 
be sufficient, and she accordingly was successful in 
persuading the Legislature to adopt the following 
Budget Act language: 

Within two years of the acquisition of the 
property for the off-campus center in North 
San Diego County, the California State Uni- 
versity shall submit to the Legislature and the 
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California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion an analysis of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a full-service campus at this site. This 
analysis shall also include the effects that es- 
tablishment of a full -service campus would 
have on (1) the other California State Univer- 
sity campuses, (2) the University of California 
campuses, and (3) the California Community 
Colleges. It is the intent of the Legislature 
that, if it is determined a full-service campus 
is not to be established in this location, the ad- 
ditional property acquired to accommodate a 
full-service campus shall be declared surplus 
and sold (Chapter 135, Statutes of 1987, Item 
6610-301-782(3] and "Provisions" Section 3). 

Given the State University's plans for the perma- 
nent off-campus center, and the appropriations and 
recommendations emanating from the Legislature 
and the Commission, work proceeded virtually si- 
multaneously on four fronts: (1) satisfaction of the 
Commission's conditions for final approval of the 
North County Center; (2) negotiations for the site 
purchase; (3) development of a report in response to 
the 1987 Budget Act language; and (4) master plan- 
ning for the site. 

The first of these tasks was completed on August 10, 

1987, when the State University transmitted its 
supplemental report to the Commission, a report 
that included revised enrollment projections, an aca- 
demic master plan, a student services plan, a plan 
for serving disadvantaged students, and a plan to as- 
sure adequate transportation access to the site. This 
report was considered by the Commission at its Oc- 
tober 1987 meeting, and "approved without reser- 
vation or condition" in November (1987, p. 6). 

The second obligation was discharged on June 3, 

1988, when negotiations for the Prohoroff Ranch 
property were completed, and title for 302 acres was 
transferred to the Trustees from the Bieri-Avis Joint 
Venture at a cost of $10.6 million. 

The third duty, responding to the 1987 Budget Act 
language, produced the July 1988 report that is the 
primary focus of this analysis, A Report to the Leg- 
islature and the California Postsecondary Education 
Commissiononthe Feasibility of Establishing a Full- 
Service California State University Campus in North 
San Diego County (reproduced in Appendix C on 
pages 65-174 below). 



That report contained the following summary and 
concisions: 

1. The North County Center (NCC) of San Di- 
ego ^tate University started in 1979 in the 
city of Vista, offering upper-division and 
graduate programs to approximately 150 
students. Enrollment has grown to 1,256 
students (approx. 500 PTE) in [the] Spring 
of 1988. The center has operated in leased 
quarters in San Marcos since 1982. 

2. Property has been purchased in San Mar- 
cos for permanent facilities for the NCC. 
The scheduled occupancy date is Fall 1992. 
The initial complement of buildings will 
provide the center with a capacity of 2,100 
FTE students. 

3. The present study is in response to Budget 
Act language requiring a feasibility 3tudy 
for a full-service campus at the NCC site in 
San Marcos. In format, this study responds 
to the criteria that the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission uses in re- 
viewing proposals for new campuses. 

4. This study examines population, enroll- 
ment, and campus capacity projections at 
the State and regional levels before turn- 
ing to a discussion of a campus at the San 
Marcos site. Based upon Department of Fi- 
nance projections, California will add ap- 
proximately 16 million people between 
1980 and 2020. The csu system will have 
to add capacity buildings to accommodate 
growth of enrollments of approximately 
60,000 FTE students in the next 22 years 
(to 2020). 

5. All major population regions of the State 
are projected to have substantial popula- 
tion growth. All of these regions contain at 
least one CSU campus. All of the CSU cam- 
puses in the regions have expansion poten- 
tial (capacity to build raore buildings) to 
accommodate enrollment growth except 
one. San Diego State University, the only 
CSU campus in the southernmost region 
(San Diego and Imperial counties), is at its 
Master Plan ceiling. It has no expansion 
potential. 



6. A large amount of the population growth 
in the southernmost region is in North San 
Diego County. The San Marcos site for the 
permanent facilities of the North County 
Center is located in the middle of this 
growth area. 

7. Projections for a full-service campus at the 
San Marcos site show an enrollment of 
over 5,000 FTE (7,300 individual students) 
in the year 2000. (Of this total, approxi- 
mately 1,600 are lower division students, 
3,200 are upper division, and 2,500 are 
graduate and postbaccalaureate students.) 
This projection is based upon participation 
rates and student workload factors from 
five of the smaller CSU campuses applied to 
population projections for the North Coun- 
ty Service Area in Northern San Diego 
County. 

8. A full-service campus at the San Marcos 
site is feasible. If authorized to commence 
operations in the mid-1990s, such a cam- 
pus, building upon the North County Cen- 
ter's enrollment foundation, is projected to 
have :m enrollment of 2,800 FTE in 1995 
and 5,000 FTE in 2000. 

Such a campus is fully justified within the 
mission of the CSU to provide instruction 
through the bachelor's and master's de- 
grees. It would serve a large and growing 
regional population, the bulk of whom, for 
reasons of family and work commitments, 
would not otherwise have such an oppor- 
tunity. 

9. The San Marcos campus would help reduce 
enrollment pressures at San Diego State 
University, which is currently at its Mas- 
ter Plan enrollment ceiling of 25,000 FTE. 

It appears that the San Marcos campus 
would have a minor effect upon enrollment 
at neighboring Community College or Uni- 
versity of California campuses. There are 
two main reasons for this result. First, all 
campuses in the region will share in the 
enrollment growth associated with the re- 
gional population growth. The effect of the 
San Marcos campus would be to slow the 
growth rate of neighboring institutions. 
Second, the projections for the San Marcos 



campus, based upon local participation 
rates at other CSU campuses, are relatively 
modest through the turn of the century. 

The three independent universities in the 
area were invited to comment on the San 
Marcos proposal. The University of ,an 
Diego expressed concern that a full-service 
campus at San Marcos would have a nega- 
tive effect upon their own enrollment. 
They suggested that an increase in schol- 
arship funding to allow students to attend 
private institutions would be a preferable 
alternative. 

10. A set of -phased growth" FTE projections is 
provided herein. These projections show 
how the FTE at the North County Center 
will grow from where it is now, 500 FTE in 
1988 to over 5,000 FTE in the year 2000, 
based upon development of a full-service 
campus during the decade of the 1990s. (If 
this project is approved by the Board of 
Trustees and CPEC, a set of "phased growth ' 
FTE projections should be adopted by the 
CSU as enrollment allocations for budget 
purposes.) 

The "phased growth" FTE projections show 
a need for a second complement of capacity 
buildings for the campus in 1995. In order 
for this capacity to be available in 1995, 
planning for it should begin in 1988. 

After making the transition from the 
North County Center to a full-service cam- 
pus, San Marcos has the potential in the 
early part of the 21st century to become a 
major university, enrolling 15,000 to 
20,000 students. 

11. As a full-service campus, San Marcos will 
admit lower-division, upper-division, post- 
baccalaureate, and graduate students. A 
full range of bachelor's degree programs 
(approximately 30) and graduate programs 
through the master's degree and poten- 
tially joint doctorate (12) will be offered. 
The campus will also offer teaching creden- 
tial programs and a general education pro- 
gram. 

12. Full-service campus status at San Marcos 
should begin in 1995-96 with the admis- 
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sion of lower-division students after the 
North County Center has occupied its per* 
manent facilities, 

Admission of lower-division students will 
be accomplished with careful attention so 
as to minimize its impact upon neighbor- 
ing Community Colleges. The administra- 
tion of the San Marcos campus should con- 
tinue the beneficial practice of the North 
County Center of regularly consulting 
with MiraCosta and Palomar Colleges re- 
garding topics of mutual interest* 

The report was approved by the Board of Trustees on 
July 13, 1988, by the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, By the Board of Trustees of the 
California State University, that the Board 
accepts and endorses, in principle, the report 
entitled Feasibility of Establishing a Full- 
Service Campus in North San Diego County 
and recommends to the Chancellor that the 
report be submitted to the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission and the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee as specified in 
the 1987-88 Budget Act. 

The fourth responsibility was to develop a physical 
master plan for the site that would indicate the type 
and location of various buildings, show how those 
buildings would be phased in, determine landscap- 
ing and traffic patterns, and in general, determine 
how various portions of the site would be used, and 
how they would integrate with other areas. Displays 
2 and 3 on pages 12 and 13 show the plan for the fi- 
nal buildout of the 25,000 full-time-equivalert stu- 
dent campus, with Displays 4 through 7 on pages 
14-17 indicating the four phases that are intended to 
produce that final result. Phase One is intended to 
accommodate 2,700 full-time-equivalent students; 
Phase Two, 5,000; Phase Three, 15,000; and Phase 
Four, 25,000. 

Present plans incorporated into the Trustees' 1989- 
90 budget request indicate a total cost for Phase One 
infrastructure, site development, construction, and 



equipment of $51,751,000. Costs for subsequent 
phases are unknown at this time. Display 8 on page 
18 shows the Trustees' funding request, to which 
$10.6 million has been added to account for the site 
purchase. 

(It should be noted that the gross square footage 
allotments shown in Display 4 were preliminary es- 
timates developed by the State University's archi- 
tect and do not correspond directly to the funding 
data shown in Display 8. For example, the initial 
facility, which is to house the administration, stu- 
dent services, the library, faculty offices/instruction- 
al support, and the computer center, was indicated 
by the architect to comprise 146,050 gross square 
feet. The budget request approved by the Trustees 
for 1989-90 reduced that to 142,400 gross square 
feet. Similarly, the academic and laboratory phases, 
estimated at 91,400 gross square feet, have been 
combined in the budget request under "Academic 
Building P and expanded to 107,379 gross square 
feet. Subsequent phases, shown in Displays 5, 6, and 
7, should be considered very preliminary, and will 
undoubtedly change as a result of more detailed 
consideration of specific projects by the Chancellor's 
Office, the Trustees, and the Governor and Legisla- 
ture.) 



Contents of the remainder of this report 

The rest of this report is divided into two parts - a 
discussion of the proposal in light of the criteria con- 
tained in the Commission's Guidelines and Proce- 
dures, and conclusions and recommendations. At 
the end of Part Two, the Commission discusses the 
name that the new campus, if it is approved by all of 
the reviewing authorities, should assume. Ordinari- 
ly, this decision would be left entirely to the Board of 
Trustees, but since the Education Code requires the 
Commission to determine whether certain State 
University campuses should be termed "colleges" or 
"universities," it is appropriate that that issue be 
considered within this report. 
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DISPLAY 2 Schematic Plan for the San Marcos Campus at Full Capacity of 25,000 Full-Time- 
Equivalent Students 
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DISPLAY 3 Architectural Rendering of the San Marcos Campus at Full Capacity of 25,000 Full-Time-Equivalent Students 




DISPLAY 4 Phase One of th~ San- Marcos Campus: The Permanent Off -Campus Center with 2,700 
Full-Time-Equivalent Students 
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PfMMe One Phase I will open in t992 with cipaaty for 2.7DO PTE. The Initial 

Facility will accommodate administration, library, computer center 
and faculty offices. Adjacent facilities will inriude lecture space, 
activity laboratories, and graduate research space. First phase de- 
velopment will provide the two entrance roadways, loop road 
between the entrances, and the ceremonial pedestrian ana from 
the Twin Oiks Valley Road and Barham Road intersection to the 
loop road. The initial infrastructure, including surface parking, 
and the physical plant facility will complete the establishment of 
the campus with 284,150 gross iquare feet 



INITIAL FACILITY g*t 

Ad ministration /Student Services 52,000 

Library 49,150 

Faculty Offices/ Instructional Support 37,000 
Computer Center 7,900 



ACADEMIC 



Lecture /Seminars IrOOt) 

Activity Laboratories 1 4 ,000 

Graduate Research Laboratories 1 1 .300 

Shops/Storage/Non*Capacity Space 7 *30 

Self-Instruction Computer Lab MM) 

LABORATORY 

Uboratorte* 12,100 

Graduate Research Laboratories 1 1 .300 

Shops /Storage 'Non-Capacity Space 4.670 

SelHnsOAicoon Computer Lab 5.240 

COMMONS 28,500 

PHYSICAL PLANT/CORPORATION YARD 1 8.200 



Total Phase I 



284.1*1 



DISPLAY 5 Phase Two of the San Marcos Campus: The Full-Service Campus at 5,000 Full-Time- 
Equivalent Students 




Phase Two 



Phase II to based on * full urmi campus accommodating 5.00U 
FTIk*19*J. Additional academic *nd labw«lory building *n 
independent library building, ttudent umun. perform inn *rt». 
prryaicaJ aaiiriMw (inrtudinr » oortton of the pUygroundt). thikl 
cm, mfrestrucftire. physical plant expansion and possibly thu first 
wo— m m ol o o^ a mpua h o usin g. Surface parking will be cx« 
panded. Phase U will add 7M440 grau tenure feet to the wmpuv 



ol ipaca withifi enseng Inioal Facility 



AdtJMntstPjtson/Student Semcas 
Faculty Offices 



Computer Censer 

PHASE 2 FACILITIES 
ACADtMC 



Ucture/Acdvify Uooraionai/ 
Moo Cepooty Space 

SoiMnseTuttion Computer lab 
Faculty Ornem/bissTUCttaneJ Support 



MJ.0OU 
51530 

la.uuo 

15300 



140,000 



wo 

5.100 



LABORATORY 

Lsbonlonai/Uctura/Nofi^Apacity Spsca 

SelMiw4ruction Computer Ub 

Faculty Ofneea/lnstn**>on*l Support 

Ubrary (includes 49.150 pf relocated 
from Plums I) 
Student Uraon 

Performing Arts 
Physical Education 
Child Care 
Physical Plant 

Housing 
Dormitories 



Total Phase 2 

Cumulative Tool Phases 1 and 2 



70,UU 

4.200 

2J00 

U0.0U0 

60.000 

80.000 
66.000 
5.000 
12.000 

100.000 
125.000 



788.640 

1.072.790 
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DISPLAY 6 Phase Three of the San Marcos Campus at 15,000 Full-Time-Equivalent Students 



"5^ w T *" 





Satf In— uctk» Coiyn m Ub igJOO 
F*n*y Omcw/lmtractland Support 41400 



90,001) 

nijnkdlduBiion ^4.000 
ptf ChlUCiM 5,000 

StadatfHttMKinriuctai lljOOOpf 2S.00U 
lM/M^tovtMi 130000 r^i n w tf friPhM>2) 

15 JOB WqllllMH 17J00 



1OSS0 

PHAM 3FAOUT1B 100.000 



34.700 



250,000 



Ltcftira/ Activity LihwiW/ 3ft7,O0D 

1**^^ To* Phi* 3 UitOOO 



Cumulative TaMlPtMM],2md3 24*1790 
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DISPLAY 7 Phase Four of the San Marcos Campus: Full Buildout to the Master Plan Limit of 25,000 
Full-Time*EquivaleU Students 




Phase Four 



t IV nul l e uu a w wemti tne ul Uw ati p i— d Hud—I fl 
of 21000 FTIiaXn. AcadMk.lafaoraaaryaodlKidtyolrkaa 
will Imm mn far***, Mm Itary and double ua epeco, and the 
■Mi unJen, d i m cMt, uriwt health, m kmm% urn, phyncal 
pliel tod homing owl looofco lillMoai 



i IV eeoldpoftoi du> otfebbahJoaoJ a* a Am a* theatre, athletic 
iowoIm, i win at— awl ptibUr tefary budding. PHeeelVwiU 
peorido M#J0O grata teal of addtdaool epace, 

i_M__iiia iC iim i \\t'i\ 1 '""1 



AdiuiiuioaHeo /Student Sorwcea 



PHASE 4 FACtUTOS 
ACADEMIC 

Loaura/ Activity Laeofatenee/ 
Nen-Capociry Spare 

SatMnMraetmi Computer Lab 

Ferufcy OfnoM/lmtiicttonel Support 



130380 
15,500 



e* 

433400 

34.7U0 

47.au 



lAeORATOKY 

Ue*ra4onaa/tertUfo/NenOpecity Space 
S*iMmtructK>n Cum outer Ub 
Faculty OMcaa/lMlnxtniial Support 



Student Union 
OuMCare 



Performing Am 
Theater 

AtMcttn Complex 
Sports Ar*rt* 
hiMk Safety 
Physical Plant 



Houaing 
Apai mienti 



Total Phaie4 

Cumulative Total Phum 1. 2. 3 and 4 



217.1U1 
iM.Jtll 
33.UW 

2tU,iU> 

niiiu 

7JXJ0 
M).UU 

5o.a© 

50.UW 
llXUU) 

\2jM 



I25.UUO 

1.4493U) 
333t2W 
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DISPLAY 8 Trustees 9 Phase One Capital Outlay Request for the Permanent Off-Campus Center 



Budget Year 



Project' 



19*7-88 



1988-89 



1989-90 



1990-91 



1991-92 



Total 



Land Acquisition 
Matter Planning 
Infrastructure/Site Development 
Pajafcal Plant/Corporation Yard 
Initial Facility 
Academic Building I 



$10,600,OOOa 



$100,000 f 

V,784,000 wc 

95,000 rw $1,450,000 c 
868,000 rw 16,901,000 c 
331,000 r 15,603,000 wc 



$10,600,000 
100,000 
9,784,000 
$100,000 B 1,645,000 
2,761,000 b 20^30,000 
3,758,000 B 19,692,000 



Total 



$10,600,000 $11,178,000 $33,954,000 



$0 $6,619,000 $62351,000 



A 
P 

W 
C 
E 



Acquisition 
Preliminary Plane 
Working Drawing! 
Construction 



Source: Cettfortta Stale University Capital Outlay Program, 1989-90 
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Analysis of the Proposal 



Criteria for reviewing new campuses 

As noted in Part One, the Commission approved its 
Guidelines and Procedures for the Review of New 
Campuses and Off-Campus Centers in 1975 and re- 
vised them in 1978 and 1982. These guidelines in- 
clude 12 criteria - eight of which apply to the State 
University - that collectively constitute a test for 
any new campus's viability for a foreseeable future 
that usually extends for 20 years into the future, or 
approximately to the year 2010. The eight criteria 
that are italicized below are reproduced later in this 
section of the report, but the Commission lists all 12 
here for the purpose of presenting an overall context 
for this analysis. 

1. Enrollment projections should be sufficient 
to justify the establishment of the campus. 
For the proposed new campus, and for each 
of the existing campuses in the district or 
system, enrollment projections for each of 
the first ten years of operation, and for the 
fifteenth and twentieth years, mvzi 5* pro- 
vided. For an existing campus, all previous 
enrollment experience must also be provid- 
ed. Department of Finance enrollment pro- 
jections must be included in any needs 
study. 

2. Alternatives to establishing a campus must 
be considered. These alternatives must in- 
clude: (1) the possibility of establishing an 
off-campus center instead of a campus; (2) 
the expansion of existing campuses; and (3) 
the increased utilization of existing cam- 
puses. 

3. Other segments, institutions, and the com- 
munity in which the campus is to be located 
must be consulted during the planning 
process for the new campus. Strong local or 
regional interest in the proposed campus 
must be demonstrated. 

4. Statewide enrollment projected for the 
University of California should exceed the 



planned enrollment capacity of existing 
University campuses. If statewide enroll- 
ment does not exceed the planned enroll- 
ment capacity for the system, compelling 
statewide needs for the establishment of 
the new campus must be demonstrated. 

5. Projected statewide enrollment demand on 
the California State University system 
should exceed the planned enrollment capa- 
city of existing State University campuses. 
If statewide enrollment does not exceed the 
planned enrollment capacity for the system, 
compelling regional needs must be demons- 
trated. 

6. Projected enrollment demand on a commu- 
nity college district should exceed the plan- 
ned enrollment capacity of existing district 
campuses. If district enrollment does not 
exceed the planned enrollment capacity of 
existing district campuses, compelling 
local needs must be demonstrated. 

7. The establishment of a new University of 
California or California State University 
campus must take into consideration exist- 
ing and projected enrollments in the neigh- 
boring institutions of its own and of other 
segments. 

8. The establishment of a new community 
college campus must not reduce existing 
and projected enrollments in adjacent com- 
munity colleges - either within the district 
proposing the new campus or in adjacent 
districts - to a level that will damage their 
economy of operation, or create excess en- 
rollment capacity at these institutions, or 
lead to an unnecessary duplication of pro- 
grams. 

9. Enrollments projected for community col- 
lege campuses must be within a reasonable 
commuting time of the campus and should 
exceed the minimum size for a community 
college district established by legislation 
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(1,000 units of average daily attendance 
[ADA] two years after opening). 

10. The programs projected for the new campus 
must be described and justified. 

11 . The characteristics (physical, social, demo- 
graphic, etc.) of the location proposed for 
the new campus must be included. 

12. The campus must facilitate access for the 
economically, educationally, and socially 
disadvantaged. 

On the following pages, the eight relevant criteria 
are discussed at some length. In two cases, criteria 
relating to similar subjects are considered together 
- the first and fifth, since they relate to the process 
of determining enrollment projections; and the third 
and seventh, since both relate to the possibility of 
conflict or duplication with neighboring institutions 
or with the community. Accordingly, the following 
discussion is divided into six general headings, plus 
a seventh to consider the question of whether the 
new campus should be called a "college" or a "uni- 
versity." 



Adequate enrollment projections 

Commission Criterion 1: Enrollment projections 
should be sufficient to justify the establishment of the 
campus. For the proposed new campus, and for each 
of the existing campuses in the district or system, 
enrollment projections for each of the first ten years of 
operation, and for the fifteenth and twentieth years, 
must be provided. For an existing campus, all previ- 
ous enrollment experience must also be provided. De- 
partment of Finance enrollment projections must be 
included in any needs study. 

Commission Criterion 5: Projected statewide enroll- 
ment demand on the California State University sys- 
tem should exceed the planned enrollment capacity of 
existing State University campuses. If statewide en- 
rollment does not exceed the planned enrollment ca- 
pacity of the system, compelling regional needs must 
be demonstrated. 

At least in part, the Legislature has long regarded 
the California State University as a statewide sys- 
tem of higher education. Established legislative 




policy, as embodied in various Education Code sec- 
tions, provides that all eligible resident students 
should be admitted to one of California's three 
systems of public higher education. This policy has 
led to the practice of redirection, where a student de- 
nied admission to the campus of first choice has the 
option of being redirected to another campus where 
space is available. At the same time, however, it is 
clear that most students who attend the State Uni- 
versity prefer to attend campuses in the general 
proximity of their homes, as indicated in Display 9 
on the opposite page. That display indicates that, 
systemwide, 58.3 percent of all California resident 
students attend campuses in the same county in 
which they live, with many more attending from im- 
mediately adjacent counties. This seeming anomaly 
has long been recognized by the Commission, and led 
to the statement contained in the Guidelines and 
Procedures that The California State University 
plans and develops its campuses on the basis of state- 
wide needs and special regional considerations" 
(Appendix A, p. 5). That statement is of crucial im- 
portance to the proposal to convert the San Marcos 
Center to a full-service campus, since the need for 
this new campus has been justified primarily on re- 
gional considerations. 

The Population Research Unit of the Department of 
Finance is the agency responsible for determining 
statewide and county population projections, as well 
as enrollment projections for each of the three public 
segments of California higher education. For many 
years, that agency has published both official census 
data and California population projections, and 
these indicate that California has not only grown 
rapidly in the past, but that growth is anticipated to 
continue in the future. Display 10 at the right shows 
population growth patterns since 1940. 

The Population Research Unit also provides state- 
wide population projections by age, sex, and ethnici- 
ty, as shown in Display 11 on page 22. These projec- 
tions indicate a total population growth between 
1980 and 2020 of 13.1 million people, a figure that 
differs somewhat from another report from the same 
agency that indicates total growth of 15.8 million 
(Department of Finance report Nos. 86-P-4 and 86- P- 
3, respectively). Regardless of which report is usod, 
however, it is clear that California will experience 
dramatic population growth in the next 30 to 40 
years, growth that will undoubtedly place consider- 
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DISPLAY 9 Number and Percent of Students Attending a California State University Campus in 
Their County of Residence, Fall 1987 
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56.9 


Sacramento 


11,093 
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49.9 


San Bernardino 


4,963 


2,633 
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San Diego 
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32,036 


57.4 


San Francisco 


8,957 
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42.4 


San Jose 
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66.9 


San Luis Obispo 
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Sonoma 
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503 


Stanislaus 
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4,467 


52.6 


Totals 
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294,926 


583% 



Source: Calif cmia State Uwveraity, Division of Analytical Studies, Report No. 8, May 1968 



DISPLAY 10 Actual and Projected California Population, 1940 to 2020 
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1.57 
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Lll 



Sown: Department of Finance. Report Not 86-P-3 and 86-P-4 
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DISPLAY 11 Statewide Population Projection by Age, Sex, and Ethnicity, 1980 to 2020 
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Source: Deputaeat of Finance, Report No. 86-P4 



able enrollment pressure on existing higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

Also of interest, as Displays 12 through 24 show, is 
the demographic makeup of the population. Dis- 
plays 12 and 13 on the next page show that most of 
the population growth will occur among the young- 
est and oldest groups in the population, with those in 
the 15 to 34 year groups growing the slowest. Dis- 
plays 14 and 15 on page 25 show population and 
growth by ethnicity, and Display 16 on page 26 
shows the total population from 1980 to 2020 array- 
ed by ethnic percentages. Although the 15- to 34- 
year age groups are growing the slowest, it is antici- 
pated that they will increase in number by over one 
million people, and that that increase alone will ne- 
cessitate the expansion of higher education facili- 
ties. 

The Department of Finance also provides enroll- 
ment projections for all three segments of California 
higher education; those for the State University are 
shown in Display 17 on page 27 and indicate enroll- 
ment growth of 1 15,824 headcount students between 
Fall 1987 and Fall 2010 - a number that should 
translate to approximately 91,000 full-time-equiva- 
lent students when current average course loads are 
applied to the headcount projection. Arguably, the 
participation rates could decline, since over half of 
the population growth between 1980 and -020 oc- 
curs among Hispanics, who have traditionally par- 
ticipated at lower rates than most other racial or 
ethnic groups, but this could be offset not only by 
greater Asian participation, but also by the continu- 
ation and increased success of a number of programs 
designed to expand Hispanic enrollment in higher 
education institutions. Accordingly, it may not be 
necessary to make participation rate adjustments. 
About ltsur-fifths of the new enrollments are expect- 
ed to occur at the undergraduate level. 

The existing physical capacity of the State Univer- 
sity system is shown in Display 18 on page 28, pro- 
jected to the 1994-95 academic year. For this final 
year of the projection, Display 19 on page 29 indi- 
cates that on-campus capacity is expected to reach 
252,283 full-time-equivalent students - a number 
that compares to projected on-campus enrollment in 
the same year of 246,604. When enrollments are 
added for off-campus centers and course work that 
does not require capacity space, such as student 
teaching, the total 1994-95 capacity of the system 
increases to the 270,336 full-time-equivalent stu- 



dents shown in the display - a number that com- 
pares to projected budgeted enrollments in the same 
year of 270,350 full-time-equivalent students, as 
both Displays 18 and 19 indicate. 

California's challenge over the next 20 years will be 
to find space to accommodate the anticipated enroll- 
ment growth of 91,000 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents. Clearly, this can be accomplished in a num- 
ber of ways, including building additional space on 
existing campuses, adding off-campus centers to 
meet needs at the upper-division and graduate lev- 
els, building new campuses, or some combination of 
all of these approaches. Concerning the expansion of 
existing campuses, it is necessary to examine the 
master plan limits set by the Trustees, also shown in 
Display 19. The data indicate that, if every campus 
in the system reached its master plan limit, suffi- 
cient space could be constructed to provide for all but 
2,030 full-time-equivalent students of those antici- 
pated by 2010. From this, it might be concluded that 
additional campuses will not be necessary, at least 
prior to the second decade of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. 

For various reasons, such an approach is probably 
not practical, principally because it is never possible 
to create an exact concordance between campus v*e 
and student demand in a segment with strong re- 
gional characteristics. According to the State Uni- 
versity's 1988-89 projection contained in its feasibil- 
ity study (1988, p. 20), several campuses within the 
system are currently underenrolled by several hun- 
dred or even several thousand full-time-equivalent 
students. These include Dominguez Hills with 1,451 
fewer students than its listed capacity, Hayward 
with 4,102 fewer, Humboldt with 1,080, Los Angeles 
with 6,874, Sonoma with 1,376, and Stanislaus with 
278. Others are impacted in that they have more 
students than capacity, including Chico with 985 
more students than facilities, Fresno with 1,597, 
Fullerton with 2,184, Long Beach with 2,203, North- 
ridge with 2,273, Pomona with 1,261, Sacramento 
with 1,948, San Bernardino with 2,107, San Diego 
with 650, San Francisco with 1,677, and San Luis 
Obispo with 553. Three of these campuses - Chico, 
San Diego, and San Luis Obispo - have reached 
their master plan limits, and San Francisco is within 
900 full-time-equivalent students of its limit (ibid). 

These data indicate that expanding campuses does 
not provide a complete solution to the problem of 
finding room for the students projected to be in need 
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DISPLAY 12 California Population by Age Group, 1980 to 2020 
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DISPLAY 13 California Population Growth by Age Group, 1980 to 2020 
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DISPLAY 14 California Population by Ethnicity, 1980 to 2020 
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DISPLAY 15 California Population Growth by Ethnicity, 1980 to 2020 
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DISPLAY 16 Percentage of California Population by Ethnicity, 198C to 2020 




of educational services by the year 2010. To be sure, 
additional facilities will have to be built on over- 
enrolled campuses, provided they are not already at 
their master plan limits, but it is equally clear that 
adding facilities to currently underenrolled cam- 
puses will do nothing to alleviate future congestion, 
since students are apparently unwilling or unable to 
attend certain State University campuses where 
space is available. Unless students are given the re- 
strictive option of attending unpopular campuses or 
not attending at all, it is unlikely that the imbalance 
of enrollments and facilities will soon be corrected, 
and the State has snown little willingness to pursue 
such a policy in the past. Finally, even if additional 
capacity were constructed on existing campuses, the 
overall cost would probably differ only marginally 
from that involved in constructing buildings on a 
new site. The difference would be found in the cost of 
the land, some additional infrastructure, and admin- 
istrative facilities. 

Given this combination of factors, the existing State 
policy of treating the State University as both a 
statewide and a regional system, the continued 



growth in California's population, and the fact that 
that growth is unevenly distributed across the State, 
it is necessary to consider the specifics of the north- 
ern San Diego County region, for it is one of the 
areas where the growth imbalance is most in evi- 
dence. In the Commission's previous reports on the 
San Marcos project (1987a and 1987b), it examined 
this area in considerable depth, making extensive 
use of the population projections developed by the 
Department of Finance for all of San Diego County, 
and by the San Diego Association of Governments 
(SANDAG) and Tadlock and Associates - the State 
University's consultants - for the northern part of 
the county in particular. 

The SANDAG projections were compiled in the "Series 
6" forecast, which indicated total growth in the north 
county region between 1985 and 2000 of 414,000 peo- 
ple. Tadlock developed its own assumptions to ex- 
tend this projection to 2010, which produced a 25- 
year projection of 828,000. These gross totals were 
then arrayed by age group, and resulted in a Tadlock 
estimate that by 2010, space would be needed for 
21,400 headcount students beyond the master plan 
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DISPLAY 17 Department of Finance Enrollment History and Projections for the California State 
University, 1977 to 2010 
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Source: Department of Finance, 1988 California State University Enrollment Projection 
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DISPLAY 18 Campus Capacity Figures, 1987-88 to 1994*95 
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Source: California State Univemiy, 1968 



limitation established by the State University Trus- 
tees for San Diego State University. At present, 
SANDAG is in the process of updating its projections 
into the "Series 7" forecast, and while it has not com- 
piled its new numbers by age group, which is essen- 
tial to produce specific enrollment projections, it has 
published data for various subregional areas that 
can be compared to the earlier data contained in the 
Commission's first report A comparison of the two 
forecasts is shown in Display 20 on page 30. 

The preliminary Series 7 projection for San Diego 
County shows an estimated 2010 population of 
3,154,195, with growth from 1986 projected at 
984,801. This is approximately comparable to 
Tadlock's estimate of 828,000, using a 1986 baseline, 
anil shows even more rapid growth than originally 



estimated. In the areas of primary concern to the 
San Marcos project - the North City, North County 
East, and North County West subregional areas - 
the Series 7 report indicates that about two-thirds of 
the county's growth will occur in these three regions, 
and that the North City area in particular will grow 
at a rate substantially greater than indicated in the 
earlier projection. These areas are shown in Display 
21 on page 31. Unfortunately, as indicated above, 
the newer data are not yet delineated by age group, 
and it is therefore impossible to determine if the 
additional growth will occur in the primary college- 
going age groups; consequently, it is not possible to 
use them for the enrollment projections. It is pos- 
sible to state, however, that the enrollment pro- 
jections presented in this report, to the degree that 
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DISPLAY 19 California State University 1994-95 Lecture/Laboratory Capacity Compared to Full-Time- 
Equivalent Enrollment Allocations and Master Plan Limits 
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Source: California State University, 1988 



they are specifically dependent on population projec- 
tions, could be conservative. 

The Commission's earlier reports projected enroll- 
ments by using age-specific participation rates de- 
rived from the actual experience at five of the sys- 
tem's smallest campuses. (The Dominguez Hills cam- 
pus was not considered since its participation rate 
could not be separated from the other four campuses 
in Los Angeles County.) These participation rates 
were then applied to the population projections for 
the north county service area. The State University 
found this approach to be reasonable and continued 
it in its own report, as did the Population Research 
Unit of the Department of Finance. Displays 22 and 



23 on page 32 show the results as presented in the 
State University's report. 

Display 22 shows population figures from the five 
counties in which the small campuses are located, 
with all campuses having the same name as ihe 
counties except for CSU Bakersfleld, which is located 
in Kern County. The counties are Humboldt, Kern, 
San Bernardino, Sonoma, and Stanislaus. Display 
23 contains enrollments by level for these campuses, 
compares them to the population totals derived from 
Display 22, and shows the resultant participation 
rates. The enrollments shown are all lecal, with ad- 
ditions for resident aliens and refugees. 

Display 24 on page 33 shows the State University's 
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DISPLAY 20 Comparison of "Series 6* and "Series T Forecasts by the San Diego Association 
of Governments 

Major 
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Source: San Diego Association of Governments. Series 6 and Series 7 (Preliminary) Forecasts 



initial enrollment projection, which applies the par- 
ticipation rates derived in Display 23 to the SANDAG 
population projections contained in the Series 6 fore- 
cast. It indicates a 1995 local enrollment of 5,655 
headcount students and a year 2000 headcount en- 
rollment of 6,199. In the Commission's earlier re- 
port on the North County Center, a factor was added 
to account for students likely to attend from outside 
the county. This was 5 percent in 1990, 10 percent in 
1995, and 15 percent in 2000. With the exception of 
the Bakersfleld, Dominguez Hills, and Los Angeles 
campuses, where over 80 percent of the students are 
local residents, these percentages were substantially 
below the experience of campuses throughout the 
system (40.4 percent out of county). They were also 



below the average for the five small campuses used 
to derive appropriate participation rates (43.9 per- 
cent). Display 25 on page 34 shows the figures for 
Fall 1987. They were nevertheless chosen for the 
North County Center since it was clear from experi- 
ence with other centers that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of students in attendance at those centers were 
local. When projecting for a full campus, however, it 
should be assumed that the existence of that campus 
will become more widely known throughout the 
State and that the number of out-of-county students 
will increase accordingly. Adding the non-local en- 
rollment factor increases headcount enrollment to 
6,652 in 1995 and 7,293 in the year 2000. 
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DISPLAY 21 Map of NortiiernSan Diego County, Showing Primary Service Areas for the Proposed 
San Marcos Campus 




Source: The California State University, 1988, p. 48. 



DISPLAY 22 1987 Population and Participation Rate Figures 



19C7 Population by County 
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Source: Department of Finance, Report No. 86-P-3 



DISPLAY 23 Five County Population for 1987, with Enrollments at Applicable Campuses, and 
Participation Rates by Age and Level of Instruction 
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Semite: Display 21 and California State University, 1988 



The final steps in deriving the enrollment projec- 
tions include two conversions - the first from head- 
count to full-time-equivalent (FTE) students, and the 
second from fall term FTE to academic year FTE, for it 
is the latter that drives budgetary appropriations. 
The first conversion was based on an assumed unit 
load of 12.5 units per headcount student at the lower 
division level, 11.61 for upper division, vnd 7.94 for 
graduate. These numbers were systemwide aver- 
ages for Fall 1967. Conversion from Fall 1987 to 
academic year 1987-88 required the application of a 
98 percent factor, also the systemwide average. 

The most difficult assumption underlying this pro- 
jection concerned the estimate for non-local atten- 
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dance. As noted above, the assumption of between 5 
and 15 percent is considerably below systemwide 
norms, but the State University offered the reason- 
able assumption that some time would be required 
for the full-service campus to establish its reputation 
and consequently draw more students from outside 
of the immediate service area. This recognition was 
presumed to occur gradually and was fully incor- 
porated into the projection as of the year 2000, when 
it was estimated that local attendance would equal 
the percentage for San Diego State University and 
CSU, Fullerton, measured at 37 percent in Fall 1986. 
Using 1987 figures, this percentage is 39.4 percent, 
very close to the systemwide average of 40.4 percent 
and the five small campus average of 43.9 percent. 
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DISPLAY 24 Enrollment Projection for the California State University's San Marcos Campus 
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Notes* 1. 


Based on the SANDAG Series 6 forecast. 





















2. Number of students per county resident. 

3. North county population multiplied by the applicable participation rate to produce headcount students. 

4. Total or columns (F), (G), and (H). 

5. Fifteen percent factor added for out-of-area enrollments (Col (I) + .85). 

6. Col (I) plus Col (J). 

7. FrE values are based on average unit loads at the State University in Fall 1987. These compute to 12.50 units lower division; 11.61 units upper division; and 7.94 units graduate. 
When divided by 15, these numbers translate to .833, .774, and 329, respectively. 

8. Academic year FTL equals 96 percent of Fall term FTC 

Source: Displays 22 and 23 and California State University, 1988. 



DISPLAY 25 Origin of Students Attending California State University Campuses, with Detail for Five 
Small Campuses, Fall 1987 
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lia State University, Division of Analytical Studies, Report No. 8, May 1988 
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Any of these figures are sufficient at the present 
time, since any projections beyond ten years are in- 
herently soft. Once the campus is established in 
1995, enrollment growth will automatically become 
based on the campus's experience with actual enroll- 
ments and enrollment demand; the projections be- 
coming only very broad guidelines. Such was the ex- 
perience with the enrollment projections contained 
in the I960 Master Plan, and there is no reason to 
suspect it will be different now. 

After the State University's report on the San Mar- 
cos campus was published, the Population Research 
Unit of the department of Finance examined the 
data shown in Display 24 and found one element 
that warranted correction. This concerned the mili- 
tary population at Camp Pendleton, which was in- 
cluded as part of the North County West population 
but which included approximately 14,000 U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps recruits attending "boot camp." Al- 
though they are normally part of the 18-to-24-year 
age group, the Department of Finance pointed out 
that they are largely a transient population that 
should not have been included in the projection. Ac- 
cordingly, the enrollment projection was reduced by 
316 full-time-equivalent students. This adjustment, 
along with the preliminary projection, was incorpor- 
ated into the phased growth projection shown in Dis- 
play 26 on page 36. Display 27 on page 37 presents 
the same data graphically. 

As Display 26 shows, 1992-93 opening enrollments 
at the permanent San Marcos Center are currently 
estimated at 1,700 full-time-equivalent students, 
with growth of only 100 more by 1994-95. The origi- 
nal enrollment projection for a full-service campus 
in 1995-96 was 4,617, but it was subsequently ad- 
justed downward to 4,379. Without doubt, it will not 
be possible to accommodate the difference of 2,579 
full-time-equivalent students in a single year, for to 
more than double the enrollment within 12 months 
would produce internal chaos. Not only would it be 
impossible to hire a sufficient number of qualified 
faculty and administrators in so short a time, the 
large number of construction projects, with their at- 
tendant noise and dust, might render the campus 
virtually uninhabitable. To manage this problem, 
the State University proposed a gradual enrollment 
increase that averages approximately 400 full-time- 
equivalent students per year - a rate that will per- 
mit a reasoned expansion of faculty, administrators, 
facilities, and programs. 



The possibility exists, of course, that the San Marcos 
campus could expand at a greater rate than that 
indicated in Display 26, and it is true that there are 
no firm guidelines for determining an ideal growth 
rate. In all probability, actual growth will be deter- 
mined more by the availability of both support and 
capital outlay funding, and student demand, than by 
the projections presented in this report. As noted 
earlier, it is rare that any enrollment projection is 
completely accurate. It is certainly possible that the 
San Marcos campus could grow by 500, 600, or even 
more students per year, but that is a question that 
goes beyond the Commission's immediate concerns 
and legitimate realm of inquiry, which is to deter- 
mine if an adequate enrollment potential exists to 
justify a campus's existence. The actual growth rate 
must be determined by the Trustees after a careful 
consideration of the availability of resources and the 
consequences of a rapid expansion. 

Concerning the question of adequate enrollment po- 
tential, the Commission feels that the assumptions 
underlying the enrollment projection for 1995, the 
date lower-division students are to be admitted, are 
reasonable. Over time, however, it seems clear that 
those assumptions should be altered to account for 
three factors: (1) the updated SANDAG age-specific 
projections, due to be released in the Spring of 1989, 
which extend the projection period from the year 
2000 (Series 6) to 2010 (Series 7); (2) the application 
of more broadly based participation rate data once 
the campus exceeds 5,000 PTE students; and (3) the 
probable increase in out-of-county students once the 
campus becomes better known and establishes a 
clear identity and reputation as the twentieth cam- 
pus of the State University system. 

In its report, the State University recognized that 
certain of the assumptions used to determine en- 
rollment between 1995 and 2000 would need to be 
changed when considering potential enrollments in 
the next century, and suggested that the partici- 
pation rates for the Fullerton and San Diego State 
campuses be employed. It also suggested that the 
ratio of county residents and nonresidents for those 
two campuses be app to the new campus. These 
suggestions should certainly be considered in an 
active consultation process that should include the 
Commission, the Population Research Unit of the 
Department of Finance, and the State University. 
Given the fact that new data will be available within 
a few months, and the fact that the 1995 opening 
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DISPLAY 26 Phased Growth Projections for the San Marcos Center and Campus, 1987-88 to 2020-21 



Phased Growth 
Budgeted Projections 



Year 


FTE Students 


Original 


Revised 


1987-88 


489 1 






1988-89 


800 


800 


800 


1989-90 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1990-91 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1991-92 


uoo 


1300 


uoo 


1992-93 


1,700 


1.700 2 


1,70b 2 


1 fWYl fl/4 

1993-94 


l,oOU 


2,089 


2,048 




i onn 


£,4/6 










2,/4j 


1996-97 




3,298 


9 ICO 

3,158 


1997-98 




3,738 


3,574 


1998-99 




4,178 


3,989 


1999-00 




4,618 


4,405 


200001 




5,058 


4,820 


2005-06 




7,917 


6,959 


2010-11 




9335 


9,097 


2015-16 




11,474 


11,236 


2020-21 




13,612 


13374 



Full-Service FTE Ratio of Phased Growth 

Projections to Full-Service FTE 

Original Revised Original Revised 



4,188 3,950 23.9% 253% 



4,617 4379 61.9 62.7 



5,058 4,820 100.0 100.0 



1. Reported, 4737 PTE in Fall term, 5043 in Spring term; personal communication from Richard Rush, Dean of the North 
County Center, February 2 and April 8, 1968. 

2. Occupancy date for permanent facilities. 

3. Earliest date to admit lower division students. 

Sources: North County Center budgeted PTE, "Proposed Allocations of CSU Annual FTE," California State University Division of 
Analytical Studies, Report No. 88-03. Full-service campus projections for 1990 through 2000 are from Display 23 and the 
California State Uiuversity , i Feasibility Study, p. 54; projections for 2005 through 2020 are derived from the Feasibility Study, 
p. 55. All projections are stated in terms of academic year rather than Fall term (academic year equals 98 percent of Fall 
term). The phased growth projections are equal to North County Center budgeted FTE until 1993-94 when they start to 
increase to reach 2358 in 1995-96 (original projection) or 2,743 (revised projection). This latter value was calculated as 61.9 
percent of the full-service campus projection of 4,617. The 61.9 percent value represents the average of 23.9 percent (the ratio 
of budgeted to full-service in 1990-91) and 100 percent (in 2000-01 when budgeted and full-service are assumed to be equal). 



date obviates the need to determine precise projec- 
tions immediately, it may be prudent to consider the 
current projections to be preliminary, and attempt to 
arrive at more precise figures after SANDAG releases 
its report. 



Consideration of alternatives 

Commission Criterion 2: Alternatives to establishing 
a campus must be considered. These alternatives must 
include (1) the possibility of establishing an off -cam- 
p*is center instead of a campus; (2) the expansion of 
existing campuses: and(3) the increased utilization of 
existing campuses. 
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DISPLAY 27 Phased Growth Projections for the San Marcos Center and Campus, 1988-89 to 2020-21 




This criterion contains three elements: off-campus 
centers; expanding existing campuses; and increas- 
ing the utilization of existing campuses. As noted 
earlier, the second and third of these alternatives 
are clearly not feasible, since San Diego State Uni- 
versity is at both its physical capacity and its master 
plan limit, and also because the nearest campuses 
outside San Diego County - those in Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties - are unreasonably distant 
from the north county area for thousands of poten- 
tial students. In addition, the two nearest campuses 
- Long Beach and Fullerton - are currently within a 
few thousand full-time-equivalent students of their 
master plan limits, making further expansion of 
either or both impractical as a solution to north San 
Diego County enrollment pressures. 

The first alternative, howev3r, establishing an off- 
campus center as an alternative to the campus, re- 
quires further elaboration. As noted, the Commis- 
sion has already approved a permanent off-campus 
center on the Prohoroff Ranch site in San Marcos 



and anticipates that it will accommodate several 
thousand upper-division and graduate students be- 
ginning in 1992. Given the size of the site, over 300 
acres, it is possible that substantial expansion could 
be achieved, with the local community colleges satis- 
fying the ne^ds for lower-division instruction. 

Given current enrollment projections for the San 
Marcos full-service campus, it is anticipated that 
there will be a need for just over 1,000 full-time- 
equivalent lower-division student spaces. At the 
same time, substantial growth is anticipated at Soth 
of the area's community colleges - MiraCosta and 
Palomar - as indicated in Displays 28 and 29 on 
pages 39 and 40 - all of it, of course, at the lower-di- 
vision level. These displays show additional head- 
count enrollments between Fall 1987 and Fall 1997 
of 2,850 at MiraCosta and 6,235 at Palomar, for a 
total of 9,085 If these projections hold true, the two 
districts will be enrolling over 35,000 students be- 
tween them, with about 84 percent of the total in 
credit courses. 
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DISPLAY 28 Enrollments at Palomar and MiraCosta Colleges, Fall 1976 to Fall 1997 



Year Credit Non-Credit Total Percentage Increase (Total) 

(Fall Term) MiraCosta Palomar Mira Costa Palomar Mira Costa Palomar MiraCosta Palomar 



Actual 



1976 


4,513 


13,647 


1,192 


1309 


5,705 


14,956 






1977 


5,230 


14,011 


2323 


1,160 


7,453 


15,171 


30.6% 


1.4% 


1978 


5,612 


13,714 


873 


659 


6,485 


14373 


-13.0 


-5.3 


1979 


5,993 


14,237 


1,464 


932 


7,457 


15,169 


15.0 


53 


1980 


6,077 


16,507 


2318 


1,465 


8,295 


17,972 


112 


183 


1981 


6,444 


17,201 


2,413 


1,268 


8,857 


18,469 


6.8 


2.8 


1982 


6,195 


17,170 


2320 


1,711 


8.51T 


18,881 


-3.9 


2.2 


1983 


5,819 


15,569 


2316 


1398 


8,035 


16,867 


-5.6 


-10.7 


1984 


5,643 


13,835 


2,153 


1379 


7,796 


15,414 


-3.0 


-8.6 


1985 


5,509 


13,534 


2307 


1,807 


7,816 


15341 


03 


-0.5 


1986 


6,088 


14,738 


2,050 


1,966 


8,138 


16,704 


4.1 


8.9 


1987 


6338 


15,611 


2332 


2,164 


8370 


17,775 


53 


6.4 



Projected 



1968 


6,970 


17,010 


2300 


2380 


9,270 


19390 


8.2 


9.1 


1989 


7,220 


17,660 


2350 


2,450 


9370 


20,110 


3.2 


3.7 


1990 


7370 


17,950 


2390 


2310 


9,760 


20,460 


2.0 


1.7 


1991 


7,490 


18,160 


2,410 


2370 


5,900 


20,730 


1.4 


13 


1992 


7,630 


18,440 


2,450 


2,620 


10,080 


21,060 


1.8 


1.6 


1993 


7,830 


18,920 


2,490 


2,680 


10320 


21,600 


2.4 


2.6 


1994 


8,020 


19340 


2330 


2,740 


10350 


22,080 


22 


2.2 


1995 


8310 


19,770 


2370 


2,790 


10,780 


22360 


2.2 


2.2 


1996 


8,460 


20380 


2,620 


2,850 


11,080 


23330 


2.8 


3.0 


1997 


8,750 


21,100 


2,670 


2,910 


11,420 


24,010 


3.1 


3.4 



Source: California State Department of Finance, Ten-Year Community College Capital Outlay Projection, 
October 1987 and October 1968 



At present, 1987-88, both community colleges in the 
area have adequate facilities to accommodate exist- 
ing enrollments, but it is clear that additional facil- 
ities will have to be constructed to house the antici- 
pated enrollment growth. In aP probability, the en- 
rollment projections did not account for the possibil- 
ity of a full-service State University campus in San 
Marcos, but even with that possibility included, and 
the community college projections reduced accord- 
ingly, the growth projection is sufficiently large that 
there can be little doubt that the community colleges 



will continue to grow, with Palomar becoming one of 
the largest colleges in the system. 

A further consideration emanates from various sec- 
tions in Division 5 of the Education Code. Section 
66011 offers a guarantee of admission to all qualified 
students to one of the three public segments. Section 
66014.5 declares legislative intent that students 
should be provided with "true economic and academ- 
ic freedom of choice in selecting a college or universi- 
ty they w ish to attend. " Section 66200 states that "It 
has been and continues to be the intent of the Leg* 



4b 





1976 197* 1910 1982 1964 1986 1981 1990 1992 1994 1996 

Yean 

Source Display 28. 



islature that all qualified California youth be insur- 
ed the opportunity to pursue higher learning." Sec- 
tion 66201 states: 

It is the intent of the Legislature that each 
resident of California who has the capacity 
and motivation to benefit from higher educa- 
tion should have the opportunity to enroll in 
an institution of higher education. Once en- 
rolled, he should have the opportunity to con- 
tinue as long and as far as his capacity and 
motivation, as indicated by his academic per- 
formance and commitment to educational ad- 
vancement, will lead him to meet academic 
standards and institutional requirements. 

The Legislature hereby affirms the commit- 
ment of the State of California to provide an 
adequate place in California higher education 
for every student who is willing and able to 
benefit from attendance. 

Section 66202 establishes admissions ororities for 
the Universitj' of California and the Caliicmia State 
University (bold type added for emph«°i?): 



It is further the intent of the Legislature that 
the following categories be established, inso- 
far as practicable in the following order, for 
the purpose of enrollment planning and ad- 
mission priority practice at the undergraduate 
resident student level for the California State 
University and the University of California: 

(1) Continuing undergraduate students in 
good standing. 

(2) California residents who have successful- 
ly completed the first two years of their 
baccalaureate program. 

(3) California residents entering at t s e 
freshman and sophomore levels. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that 
within each of the preceding enrollment cate- 
gories, the following groups of applicants re- 
ceive priority consideration in admissions prac- 
tice in the following order: 

(a) Residents of California who are recently 
released veterans of the armed forces of 



the United States. 

(b) Transfers from California public commu- 
nity colleges. 

(c) Applicants who have been previously en- 
rolled at the campus to which they are ap- 
plying, provided they left such institution 
in good standing. 

(d) Applicants who have a degree or creden- 
tial objective that is not generally cTered 
at other public institutions of higher 
learning within California. 

(e) Applicants for whom the distance in- 
volved 'in attending another institu- 
tion would create financial or other 
hardships* 

(4) Residents of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. 

Taken together, and in the absence of any Education 
Code provision requiring or strongly encouraging 
lower-division students to attend the community col- 
leges, these Code sections appear to establish a State 
policy that California residents should be permitted 
reasonable access to State University lower-division 
courses. In addition, the Master Plan for Higher Ed* 
ucation, in providing that all high school students 
graduating in the top one-third of their class would 
be eligible to attend the State University, strongly 
implied that "reasonable access" should be a pri- 
mary consideration. The Commission itself, in ad- 
dressing this question, provided that "special re- 
gional considerations" should be taken into account 
when considering the establishment of a new State 
University campus. Finally, while it is difficult to 
argue that existing Education Code sections, the 
Master Plan, or the Commission's assumption of a 
regional priority in planning, mandate the estab- 
lishment of a lower division in an area of strong pop- 
ulation growth, it is equally difficult to argue that 
the Code prevents it. The compromise position, esta- 
blished many years ago by the Commission, appears 
to be that State University lower-division courses 
should be established only when it can be demon- 
strated that they will not conflict with, or adversely 
affect the economy of operation of, community 
colleges in the immediate area. That question is 
discussed in the next section of this report. 



Impacts on other institutions 
and local support 

Commission Crtierion 3: Other segments, institu- 
tions, and the community in which the campus is to 
be located must be consulted during the planning 
process for the new campus. Strong local or regional 
interest in the proposed campus must be demon- 
strated. 

Commission Crtierion 7. The establishment of a new 
University of California or California State Univer* 
sity campus must take into consideration existing and 
projected enrollments in the neighboring institutions 
of its own and of other segments. 

In its original report on the subject of expanded ser- 
vices in the nor«h county area, the Commission con- 
cluded that "There is no question that the center will 
serve the community and no question about local 
support, which has been vocal, comprehensive, and 
sustained" (1987a, p. 44). Nothing has occurred 
since the publication of that report that alters the 
substance of that conclusion. Letters of support have 
been forwarded to the Commission from a variety of 
sources, including the Legislature, the City of San 
Marcos, the County of San Diego, local businesses, 
chambers of commerce, and community groups. 

The State University's report noted other evidence of 
local support in the form of several actions taken by 
the City of San Marcos. These actions included* 

1. Changes in zoning ordinances to ensure that ad- 
jacent development would be consistent with the 
presence of a campus; 

2. A commitment to construct water and sewer pipe- 
lines, as well as street improvements, up to the 
campus property line, and of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate all growth up to and including a full 
build-out of the campus. 

3. A master plan for a 1,500-acre tract that will in- 
clude the 302-acre campus site, the new San Mar- 
cos civic center, and other compatible develop- 
ment. 

Following approval of the 1987 Budget Act language 
the State University's formed the "Advisory Com- 
mittee on a Full-Service Campus in North San Diego 
County." This committee consisted of the following 
representatives: 



Committee members 

• George Boggs, President, Palomar College (also 
represented by Dr. Jan Moser, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs); 

• Harry Brakebill, Executive Vice-Chancellor, The 
California State University, retired; 

• Herbert L. Carter, Executive Vice Chancellor, 
The California State University, Chair; 

• Honorable William A. Craven, State Senator (rep- 
resented by Ms. Carol Cox); 

• Robert W. Gill, Executive Assistant to the Chan- 
cellor, University of California, Riverside; 

• Deon Holt, President, MiraCosta College; 

• Albert Johnson, Vice President, San Diego State 
University; 

• Joyce Justus, Director of Educational Relations, 
University of California, 

• Lee Kerschner, Vice Chancellor for Academic Af- 
fairs, The California State University; 

• Louis V. Messner, Assistant Vice Chancellor,Bud- 
get Planning and Administration, The California 
State University; and 

• The Honorable Lee Thibadeau, Mayor, San Mar- 
cos. 

Observers 

• Judith Day, Education Systems, Department of 
Finance; 

• Mary Heim, Population Research Unit, Depart- 
ment of Finance; and 

• William L. Storey, Assistant Director, California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 

Chancellors Office staff 

• Sheila Chaffin, Assistant Vice Chancellor, Phys- 
ical Planning and Development; 

• Frank Jewett, Special Assistant, Academic Af- 
fairs, Resources (also on the Working Group); 

• Anthony J. Moye, Deputy Vice Chancellor, Aca- 
demic Affairs, Resources (also on the Working 
Group); and 

• John M. Smart, Vice Chancellor for University 
Affairs (also on the Working Group) 



North County working group 

• Ralph Bigelow, Director, Analytical Studies; 

• Sally Casanova, State University Dean, Academic 
Affairs, Programs; 

• William Chatham, Chief of Planning, Physical 
Planning and Development; 

• Thomas C. Harris, Director, Library Affairs; 

• Judith Hunt, State University Dean, Faculty Af- 
fairs; 

• William G. Knight, Assistant General Counsel; 

• John R. Richards, Principal Budget Analyst, 
Budget Planning and Administration; 

• Richard R. Rush, Dean, North County Center, San 
Diego State University; and 

• Charles H. Wilmont, Associate for Resource Plan- 
ning, Academic Affairs, Resources. 

Concerning consultation with ac(jacent institutions, 
six other colleges and universities are involved - the 
University of California at San Diego, MiraCosta 
College in Oceanside, Palomar College in San Mar- 
cos, National University, United States Interna- 
tional University, and the University of San Diego. 
As noted, all three of the public institutions were 
repr**»nted on the advisory committee, and all three 
have indicated that they have no objections to the 
State University's current plan to admit lower-di- 
vision students, provided they are admitted no ear- 
lier than the Fall of 1995. 

University of California: President Gardner wrote to 
Chancellor Reynolds on May 18, 1988, indicating 
general support for the plan. Similar support was 
also expressed by representatives from the Irvine, 
Riverside, and San Diego campuses, and officials in 
the President's Office recently offered a final assur- 
ance of support for the proposal. 

Community colleges: On October 3, 1988, President 
Deon Holt of MiraCosta College wrote to the Com- 
mission as follows: 

As you know, I served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee which studied the feasi- 
bility of establishing a full-service CSU cam- 
pus in North San Diego County. As I indi- 
cated to the committee, I believe that this 
campus should open and operate in its initial 
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>ears as an upper division and graduate level 
institution. 

In my opinion, a phase-in date for lower- 
division offerings of no earlier than 1995, as 
recommended by the committee, will result in 
a transition period which will have minimal 
adverse impact on MiraCosta College. I am 
supportive of the campus becoming a full- 
service university provided that this recom- 
mendation is followed. 

Because Palomar College is located only three miles 
from the Prohoroff Ranch site, the opinion of Palo- 
mar's president, George Boggs, was particularly rel- 
evant to a consideration of these criteria. Dr. Boggs 
wrote to Executive Vice Chancellor Carter on Sep- 
tember 26 as follows: 

I am pleased that we were able to agree on 
assurances that would protect the local com- 
muirty colleges from loss of enrollment or 
programs. Dr. Rush and his administrative 
staff are working closely with Dr. Moser and 
r ur instructional deans at Palomar College to 
develop a long-range schedule of class offer- 
ings to insure that we have complementary 
programs. We have agreed, along with Dr. 
Holt from MiraCosta College, to pay close at- 
tention to demographic trends and program 
enrollments at each of our institutions as de- 
termining factors in the rate and nature of ex- 
pansion of SDSU-North County into lower-di- 
vision offerings in 1995 or later. 

Independent institutions: No response was received 
from either National University or United States In- 
ternational University, but a letter of opposition was 
forwarded to the Chancellor's Office from the Uni- 
versity of San Diego in which President Author 
Hughes offered the following comments: 

There is no question that the expansion of San 
Diego State with a second full service campus 
will compete cramitically with the Universi- 
ty of San Diego *:nd other private institutions 
in this region. Rathei than make a capital in- 
vestment in still another campus, I believe it 
would be much wiser to provide scholarship 
support for students to attend private insti- 
tutions instead of seeking the capital resour- 
ces necessary for the kind of expansion you 
are contemplating. The impact of community 



colleges doesn't have the kind of adverse effect 
that a SDSU North County Center would have 
on us since community college students must 
transfer if they continue. 

The University of San Diego is a relatively stable 
institution enrolling about 5,000 students, and clear- 
ly it would not be able to accommodate the massive 
enrollment increases anticipated for San Diego Coun- 
ty. Also, even if the San Marcos facility is not built, 
it is clear that expenditures comparable to the am- 
ounts planned for San Marcos will have to be spent 
somewhere within the State University system, and 
that expansion of other campuses will do little to 
alleviate the problem of access for students who can 
neither relocate to other parts of the State nor afford 
the fees charged by independent institutions, which 
average around $7,000 to $10,000 per year. Were 
San Diego County not growing so rapidly, it is en- 
tirely possible that the construction of a full-service 
campus would adversely affect enrollments at neigh- 
boring independent institutions, and probably in the 
community colleges as well, but given the growth 
projections, it is probable that institutions such as 
the University of San Diego will not be adversely 
affected. 



Proposed academic programs 

Commission Criterion 10: The programs projected 
for the new campus must be described and justified. 

Display 30 on page 44 reproduces a table included 
within the State University's report on the possible 
establishment of a full-service campus in San Mar- 
cos. This display shows programs currently in op- 
eration at the North County Center, programs pro- 
posed to be offered when the center moves to its new 
location at Prohoroff Ranch, and programs that may 
be offered if the center is converted to a campus. The 
requirement of this criterion is that all programs 
proposed to be offered at the campus be described 
and justified, and it is clear that the State University 
has not provided such a description or justification. 
At present, however, this is not a serious concern, 
since about seven years remain before the planned 
admission of lower-division students and the conver- 
sion to full-service campus status occur in Fall 1995. 



Given the fact that the new campus, if it is finally 
approved by the Legislature and the Governor, will 
not have a president or permanent central adminis- 
tration immediately in place, it is not reasonable to 
ask the State University to present a coherent aca- 
demic plan at the present time. This is especially 
true since discussions with the area's community 
colleges are continuing, and it is probable that a 
number of program changes will occur prior to the 
anticipated 1995 opening. Accordingly, the list of 
"Possible Programs" contained in Display 30 should 
be considered advisory. Concerning the programs 
extant at the leased North County Center, and those 
proposed for the permanent North County Center, 
each was adequately described and justified in the 
State University's supplemental report that was 
approved by the Commission in November 1987 
(1987b). 



Physical, social, and 
demographic characteristics 

Commission Criterion 11: The characteristics (phy- 
sical, social, demographic, etc.) of the location pro- 
posed for the new campus must be included. 

This criterion was considered at some length in the 
Commission's previous report (1987a), and also in 
the State University's feasibility study (State Uni- 
versity, 1988, pp. 39-45). Since the 1987 report, no 
new information has become available, and it is the 
consensus of those involved in the project, and those 
who live in the area, that no new information con- 
cerning social or demographic trends will be re- 
leased until after the 1990 Census. 

While that remains true, the State University has 
provided a letter dated December 14, 1988, indicat- 
ing that the ethnic minority population of the north- 
ern San Diego County service area should approxi- 
mate 37.7 percent in the year 2000. That letter - re- 
produced in Appendix D on pages 175-177 below - 
also offered a further elaboration on the State Uni- 
versity's outreach efforts to members of ethnic min- 
ority groups. 



Access for the disadvantaged 

Commission Criterion 12: The campus must facili 
tate access for the economically, educationally, and 
socially disadvantaged. 

In its original report on the North County Center, 
the Commission concluded that the State Univer- 
sity's description of how it intended to serve disad- 
vantaged students was inadequate, and it conse- 
quently asked for a supplemental report on the sub- 
ject. The State University submitted that report in 
August 1987, and the Commission discussed it at 
some length in its November 1987 report before 
granting final approval to the North County Center 
proposal (State University, 1987, and the Commis- 
sion, 1987b). 

The Commission's primary concern was twofold: (1) 
that the State University demonstrate extensive 
community involvement with organizations that 
deal with disadvantaged residents of the area: and 
(2) that it provide assurances that various support 
services would be in place at the time the new center 
opened. 

In its response, the State University forwarded let- 
ters of support from 22 community groups, agencies, 
and individuals, all of which demonstrated genuine 
progress in cementing relations with all of the ethnic 
minority, disadvantaged, and underrepresented 
groups in the area. It also noted that the North 
County Center's location adjacent to a major free- 
way, and near various modes of public transporta- 
tion, will offer high visibility and convenient access 
to groups who might not be expected to attend 
classes at a less convenient location. To further this 
process, the State University will provide for the 
widest possible dissemination of information on edu- 
cational opportunities available at the Center, and 
ultimately, at the campus. Orientation sessions will 
be specifically provided to minority and women stu- 
dents at the area's community colleges who may 
wish to attend the campus. 

Another concern is retention, and the State Univer- 
sity indicated that it will provide, through its Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program, a full array of counsel- 
ing, tutoring, testing, and financial aid advising. It 
also intends to off^r language programs, ethnic stu- 
dies programs, ana educational programs designed 
to train those who will become teachers in various 
ethnic communities. In its feasibility study for the 
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DISPLAY 30 Existing, Projected, and Possible Academic Programs for a Possible Full-Service Campus 



in North San Diego County 








Program 


Existing 
Program 


1989-92 


Projected 
1993-98 


Possible 
Program 


Aft (core program) 1 
American Studies 
Anthropology (Core Program) 
Biology (core program) 


BA 


BS 


MS 


BA-MA 
BA 


Business Administration 
Chemistry (core program) 
Child Development 
Computer Science 


BS 


MBA-MS 
BS 

BS 


MS 
MS 


BS 


Counseling 

Criminal Justice Administration 
Drama (core program) 




MS 
BA 




BS 
BA-MA 


Education 

English (core program) 
Ethnic Studies 
Pood and Nutrition 


MA 


BA 




BA 
BS-MS 


Geography (core program) 
Gewiogy (core program) 
History (core program) 
Industrial Technology 








BA 
BS 
BA 
BS 


Journalism 
Liberal Arts 
Liberal Studies 
linguistics 


BA 




MA 


BA 
BA 


Mathematics (core program) 
Mechanical Engineering 2 
Music 

v T 9 Htional Science 








BS-MS 

BS 
BA-MA 

MS 


Occupational Therapy 
Physical Education 
Physical Science 
Physical Therapy 




BA 




BS 
BA-MA 

BS 


Physics (core program) 
Political Science (core program) 
Psychology (core program) 
Public Administration 


BA 
BA 




MPA 


BA-BS-MA-MS 
BA 
MS 


Radio-Television 
Recreation 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
Social Sciences 


BA 


BS 


MA 
MS 


BA 
BA 


Social Work 

Sociology (core program) 
Spanish (core-foreign language) 
Speech Communication (core pgm) 


MSW 


BA 
BA 


MA 


BA 



1. Gore programs are programs ... wherein need and demand should not be the pre-eminent cnu i for offering 
undergraduate programs. In evaluating these undergraduate programs, qualitative criteria regarding program 
integrity should be paramount From CSU, Report of the Project Team on Academic Programs, 1979, page 64. 



2. CPEC policy currently precludes new engineering program* at new campuses. Inclusion of the program here is 
to indicate an expression of interest. 

Source: California State University, 1988 



proposed campus, the State University indicates 
that the only change from its program description 
for the North County Center is that the services will 
be expanded to accommodate the increased numbers 
of students expected to enroll at the full-service cam- 
pus. 



The question of nomenclature 

Although it is not one of the Commission's criteria 
for reviewing proposals for new campuses, the 
Commission is required by the Education Code to 
offer its approval for the use of the name "Univer- 
sity" at any campus of the State University system. 
Specifically, four Code sections apply: 

Section 89032. [&) Criteria for including the 
words "state university" in the name of any of 
the pa rticular institutions designated in Sec 
tion 6*001 shall be jointly developed ana 
approved by the Trustees of the California 
State University and the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission, (b) When- 
ever the term "state university" is used in any 
provision of la>v, it shall be interpreted to 
refer to either a \ v ate college or a state univer- 
sity unless the context requires that it not be 
so interpreted. 

Section 89033. The name of any particular in- 
stitution named in Section 89001 may be 
changed to read "California State University, 
" or " State " (College or Uni- 
versity; as the case may be), except that the 
institutions named in subdivisions (a), (b), (d), 
(e), (g), (h), and (p) of Section 89001 shall be 
changed to read "San Jose State University," 
"San Francisco State University," "Humboldt 
State University," "San Diego State Univer- 
sity," "California Polytechnic State Univer- 
sity, San Luis Obispo," ''California State Poly- 
technic University, Pomona," and "Sonoma 
State College," respectively. However, the 
term "university" may be used in the name of 
a particular institution only after affirmative 
action by the tiustees and the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission after con- 
sideration of the criteria developed pursuant 
to Section 89032. 



Section 89033.1. Notwithstanding the change 
in the name of "California State University 
and Colleges" to "California State Universi- 
ty," the term "university" may be used in the 
name of a particular institution only after the 
institution satisfies the criteria for state uni- 
versity status developed pursuant to Section 
89032 and is approved for state university 
status by the Trustees of the California State 
University and by the California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission. 

Section 89034. The designation of the Cali- 
fornia State University and the authority 
vested in the trustees to select and change the 
name of any institution of higher education in 
the California State University shall not be 
construed to contravene or conflict with the 
provisions of Section 66608. 

Two other Code sections, 66608 and 89001, are refer- 
enced. The first outlines the State University's basic 
functions under the Donahoe Act; the second lists 
the institutions that comprise the State University 
system. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, a major legis- 
lative battle was fought over the proposal to change 
the name of what was then the "California State 
Colleges'' to the "California State University." In 
1971, a compromise was reached whereby the system 
would be called tho "California State University and 
Colleges," with individual campuses using either the 
name "University" or "College." For those campuses 
not designated "University" in the original list of 
changes approved in Education Code Section 89033, 
a process was established whereby individual 
institutions would have to meet certain criteria 
mutually agreed upon by the Trustees and the 
Postsecondary Education Comir ; <" on. These in- 
cluded such indicators of "unive '' status as the 
size of the institution, the size o* ne graduate pro- 
gram, the breadth of degree pro& ~m offerings, and 
academic quality measured by the number of na- 
tional professional accreditations and the percentage 
of the faculty holding the doctorate. Individual 
name changes had to be approved by both the Trus- 
tees and the Commission. 

At the time the name change legislation was con- 
sidered, there was a great concern that the change of 
name might imply, or encourage, a change in func- 
tion as well, and that pressure might build for the 
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acceptance, and funding, of doctoral programs and a 
major research function into the State University's 
mission. It was for that reason that Section 89034 
was specifically added to prohibit any change in the 
historic "differentiation of function" concept that 
has characterized California higher education since 
the 1960 Master Plan. 

Almost immediately after passage of this legisla- 
tion, the names of 14 "State Colleges" were changed, 
six as a direct result of Section 89033, and eight 
others by Trustee and Commission action. Over the 
succeeding 15 years, the remaining five campuses 
were all given the university designation - the last, 
Bakersfield, in December 1987. Also, the system- 
wide name was changed in 1983 by deleting the "and 
Colleges" from "California State University." 

If a full-service campus in San Marcos becomes a 
reality in 1995 or later, a nomenclature decision will 
have to be made. Under the requirements of the 
above quoted education Code sections, it would have 
to be called San Marcos State College, California 
State College, San Marcos, or something similar, but 
the term "university" could not be employed in its 



official title unless the Education Code is changed to 
permit it. 

In discussions with State University officials, it is 
clear that they would prefer to call the San Marcos 
campus a "University" from the moment it admits 
lower-division students, even though it might not 
meet the criteria agreed to by the Trustees and the 
Commission in 1972. To do otherwise might actually 
create something of an anomaly, since the system no 
longer uses the term "and Colleges" and because all 
of the other 19 campuses in the system now employ 
the "University" designation. In addition, in the 15 
years since the name-change legislation was ap- 
proved, there has been no change in the State Uni- 
versity's mission and function, a fact that seems to 
negate the earlier fears that produced Section 89034. 
At this point, there do not appear to be any cogent 
reasons for continuing the approval process specified 
in the Code, nor to deny use of the term "University" 
for San Marcos should the Trustees decide that that 
is appropriate. To do otherwise may do nothing more 
than to preserve an artifact from a more suspicious 
age. 



Ob 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



THE proposal to establish a fuli-service campus in 
San Marcos comes to the Commission at this time as 
the result of language contained in the 1987 Budget 
Act that the State University should perform "an 
analysis of the feasibility of establishing a full-ser- 
vxce campus at this site (San Marcos)," and that "if it 
is determined that a full-service campus is not to be 
established at this location, the additional property 
acquired to accommodate a full-service campus shall 
be declared surplus and sold." (Chapter 135, Stat- 
utes of 1987, Item 6610-301-782(3] and "Provisions" 
Section 3.) 

in its previous report on the San Marcos Center 
(CPEC, 1987a) f the Commission discussed the possi- 
bility of the centex becoming a campus, and recom- 
mended that "if the State University considers it ap- 
propriate to convert the North County Center into a 
comprehensive campus, it shall submit a complete 
justification for that change to the Commission at 
least two years in advance of the proposed conver- 
sion date." That recommendation envisioned a plan- 
ning schedule that would have brought a proposal 
for a full-service campus to the Commission early in 
the 1990s, a time that would have meshed well with 
the Commission's long-range planning project that 
is due for completion in late 1989 or early 1990. Be- 
cause of the budget language, however, both the 
State University and the Commission have acceler- 
ated their planning for the full-service campus in 
San Marcos. 

The Commission's long-range planning study is en- 
deavoring to provide a comprehensive analysis of 
demographic trends, an assessment of the need for 
additional facilitiej in specific regions throughout 
the State, the resource needs of existing campuses 
and centers in all segments of higher education, and 
the ability of the State to provide the requisite sup- 
port and capital outlay financing in all areas. In the 
face of the Gann expenditure limitation and the re- 
cent passage of Proposition 98, which redirects re- 
sources to the public schools, this last issue assumes 
considerable stature in the planning process. 



At the same time that the long-range planning study 
proceeds, the Commission is also faced with its his- 
toric statutory responsibility to review specific pro- 
posals for new campuses and off-campus centers on 
their own merits, within the constraints of both ex- 
isting State policy on admissions and access, and its 
own Guidelines and Procedures, The San Marcos 
proposal impacts on both responsibilities and creates 
an apparent dilemma, although one that is not with- 
out precedent in California's experience. 

An analog to the current situation occurred in the 
late 1950s. In 1955, for example, the Legislature 
approved three * sT*">bly bills, two Senate bills, five 
Assembly resolutions, four Senate concurrent reso- 
lutions, and one Assembly concurrent resolution, all 
dealing with the establishment of new campuses. In 
1957, four bills were passed to establish new State 
College campuses, and in 1959, no less than 23 bills, 
three resolutions and two constitutional amend- 
ments were introduced either to establish new cam- 
puses or to study the need for them (Master Plan 
Survey Team, p. 20). As a result, and since no higher 
education coordinating agency existed in California 
at the time, the Legislature acted to delay passage of 
any legislation until a long-range plan was estab- 
lished, and to do so, it approved Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 88, which established the Mas- 
ter Plan Survey Team and led eventually to the Mas- 
ter Plan for Higher Education in California, 1960- 
2375. 

Today, a similar environment of legislative and seg- 
mental activity confronts the Commission. All three 
segments are currently proposing new campuses or 
centers: the State University proposals already not- 
ed; the Livermore off-campus center of the South 
County Community College District has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors for conversion to 
full campus status; University of California Presi- 
dent David Gardner suggested in October that there 
is a need for three new campuses in that segment, 
and in November, the Regents directed him to pro- 
ceed with planning For these three new campuses, 
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the University estimates a cost of approximately 
$900 million. In addition to these new proposals, the 
segments have requested massive capital outlay ap- 
propriations in the 1989-90 Budget Act, mostly for 
the expansion or renovation of facilities on existing 
campuses. These requests total $643 million, more 
than double the funding available for that year from 
the recently approved bond issue. 

To address this dilemma, the Commission has drawn 
a legitimate distinction between its statutory re- 
sponsibility to make recommendations on specific 
proposals within the context of the criteria discussed 
in Part Two of this report, and its more general role 
cf providing advice to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture on broad questions of educational policy. Ac- 
cordingly, this report has concerned itself primarily 
with the "feasibility," the term used in the 1987 
Budget Act language, of establishing a full-service 
campus in northern San Diego County. It has not at- 
tempted to comment on the general priorities of capi- 
tal outlay funding for this or other new or existing 
campuses, since that subject is better subsumed 
under the long-range planning study. When that 
study is completed early in 1990, the Commission 
will offer its views on the proper priority occupied by 
the San Marcos campus in the funding requests for 
all campuses in each of the three public segments. 
Until that time, the Commission is recommending 
that final approval for capital funding for the San 
Marcos campus be deferred. This should have no 
effect on appropriations already approved or re- 
quested by the Trustees for the permanent San 
Marcos Center, as that facility was fully approved by 
the Commission prior to the inception of its long- 
range planning effort. 

Concerning the criteria contained in the Guidelines 
and Procedures, the Commission is persuaded that 
all of the criteria have been satisfied, as indicated 
specifically in the conclusions on pages 51 and 52, 
and that San Marcos should therefore be approved 
unconditionally as the State University's twentieth 
campus. A corollary to this conclusion responds to 
the 1987 Budget Act language, and includes a rec- 
ommendation that none of the property recently pur- 
chased by the State University for the San Marcos 
Center be sold. There is no question in the Commis- 
sion's mind that northern San Diego County has a 
definite ultimate need for a new campus, and that 
the 302 acres currently set aside for that purpose 
will be required at some time in the future. 



A remaining question concerns the possible conse- 
quences a funding delay could have on the State Uni- 
versity's ability to provide educational services to 
northern San Diego County residents, for if it can be 
demonstrated that access will be denied, then such a 
delay may be unwise. In this case, the Commission 
is persuaded that such a denial will not occur. 

As noted on page 8 of this report, substantial funds 
have already been appropriated to purchase the Pro- 
horoff Ranch site and to provide for master planning, 
site development, and infrastructure for the perma- 
nent off-campus center. The Trustees' current plans 
call for additional appropriations in the amount of 
$34.0 million in 1989-90 and $6.6 million in 1991-92 
to construct and equip two buildings for that center. 
In this regard, the appropriation for infrastructure 
assumes that the off-campus center will eventually 
grow into a full-service campus. These appropria- 
tions are phased on a four-year schedule beginning 
in 1988-89 and continuing through 1991-92, with no 
appropriations in 1990-91, since the 1989-90 con- 
struction appropriation covers a two-year period. 
The Commission assumes that both buildings will be 
funded by the Governor and the Legislature. 

To convert to a campus, one or two additional build- 
ings will probably be required initially, and if the 
planned conversion date is Fal' ^5, the Trustees 
should request planning and working drawings in 
1991-92, construction funds in 1992-93, and equip- 
ment funds in 1994-95. This schedule would corres- 
pond to the capital outlay planning schedule for the 
permanent center, and is such that, should a policy 
be established that no capital outlay funds for the 
campus be appropriated prior to completion of the 
long-range planning study, no delay in the Trustees 
conversion date of Fall 1995 would occur. 

There is a possibility, of course, that the Trustees 
may seek to begin the capital outlay process earlier, 
and request planning and working drawing funds in 
1990-91. Should this occur, a policy that no capital 
outlay funds be appropriated until after the Commis- 
sion has completed its long-range planning work 
could still leave the Trustees' schedule undisturbed. 
In the past, several proposals have been 'ncluded in 
the Governor's budget with the condition that the 
funds not be released until the project in question 
has been approved by the Commission. Given the 
schedule for the long-range planning project, there is 
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no reason why the 1990-91 date, should the Trustees 
decide to begin early, could not be me. 



rates, possibly those for medium sized campuses or 
for the entire system. 



Another possibility is that delays in either the ap- 
propriation or construction process might occur, 
thus pu$i*ir>g the opening date of the campus back to 
Fall 1996. Should that occur, the question arises of 
whether students in San Diego County would be de- 
nied educational services. This should not be a prob- 
lem. Given prior approval of the permanent center, 
there is no question of serving upper-division and 
graduate students, since the current enrollment pro- 
jections for the permanent center are not significant- 
ly different from those for the campus. There should 
be no difficulty accommodating lower-division stu- 
dents at MiraCosta and Palomar Colleges in the im- 
mediate area. 

A further reason for delaying capital outlay appro- 
priations is that the enrollment projections devel- 
oped by the State University and the Department of 
Finance are not as firm as they should be, and prob- 
ably will be in the neai future. These projections are 
based on the currently outdated Series 6 forecast de- 
veloped by the San Diego Association of Govern- 
ments (SAND AG). SAND AG is currently working on 
the Series 7 forecast, and estimates that its new pro- 
jections, arrayed by age group, will be available in 
the Spring of 1989. Based on a preliminary release 
of the aggregate totals for the North County area, it 
seems probable that the Series 7 projections will 
show greater population growth than indicated by 
the Series 6 forecast, on which the enrollment pro- 
jections contained in this report are based. 

In addition to the SANDAG timing problem, the State 
University'- current projections extend only to the 
year 2000, with a rough estimate for the year 2020. 
Such a procedure was necessary, given the fact that 
the SANDAG Series 6 forecast constitutes the only 
data available for the North County area, and be- 
cause it ends in 2000. The new projections will ex- 
tend to 2010. Further, after 2000, and possibly even 
a few years before, there is a good argument for 
changing the participation rates to a broader base. 
In the current report, participation rates for five of 
the system's six smallest campuses were used be- 
cause those campuses meshed well with the pro- 
jected size of the San Marcos campus. As the campus 
grows, however, and given the explosive population 
growth in the north county it well could, it may be 
well to assume more broadly based participation 



A further problem concerns the adjustment for stu- 
dents coming to the campus from outside of the im- 
mediate service area. The State University's esti- 
mates put that number at 15 percent, even though 
the statewide average for State University campuses 
is closer to 35 or 40 percent. For the present, this is 
appropriate, for it must be assumed that the campus 
will not draw extensively from outside the area until 
it becomes better known and is given time to estab- 
lish its academic rer station. The State University 
assumed, in its 2020 projection, that enrollment by 
students outside the area will equal the averages for 
San Diego State University and California State 
University, Fullerton (a combined rate of 37 per- 
cent), but that still leaves open the question of what 
may happen between 2000 and 2020. With more cur- 
rent data for at least the years 2000 to 2010 supplied 
by SANDAG, it may be advisable to make adjustments 
from the 15 percent figure to a number closer to the 
statewide average after the year 2000. 

For all of these reasons, a brief delay in the final 
approval for capital outlay funding for the campus 
appears to be prudent. Such a delay will permit the 
development of more precise enrollment projections, 
will allow time for the Commission to complete its 
long-range planning study, and will almost certainly 
leave the planned Fall 1995 opening date un- 
changed. 

The Commission's general and specific conclusions 
follow: 



General conclusions 

1. State University's planning effort for what may 
become its twentieth campus has been commend- 
able. It has built ctrongly on the earlier efforts 
that led to the Commission's approval of the per- 
manent North County Center, and has been dili- 
gent in consulting extensively with members of 
the local community, the area's Community Col- 
leges, the University of California, and various 
State agencies including the Commission. While 
some concern might be expressed about the Uni- 
versity of San Diego's (USD) opposition to the 
project, it appears chat the State University has 
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gone as far as prudence demands, and likely that 
a stable independent institution such as USD will 
not be adversely affected. 

2. Because of the State University's excellent plan- 
ning effort, and the evident need for an addition- 
al campus in northern San Diego County, the 
Commission concludes that San Marcos should 
be approved as the twentieth campus of the Cali- 
fornia State University system. Parallel to this 
conclusion, and in response to the 1987 Budget 
Act language, is the additional conclusion that 
all of the 302 acn;s of land at the Prohoroff 
Ranch site in San Marcos will eventually be 
needed for the campus and that none of the prop- 
erty should therefore be sold. 

3. The issues surrounding expansion in all three 
segments of California higher education are sim- 
ilar to those experienced in the late 1950s that 
led to the creation of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California and the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act. A major difference between the 
1950s and the 1990s, however, is that the State 
has fewer available resources, as well as greater 
obligations, than it did 30 years ago, and conse- 
quently may have greater difficulty funding a 
major expansion in higher education facilities. 
Because of both the similarities and the differ- 
ences, the Commission's long-range planning 
study assumes a special importance, and leads to 
the conclusion that capital outlay funds specifi- 
cally directed to the establishment of new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers - other than those 
for which working drawings, construction, or 
equipment funds have already been appropri- 
ated or requested - should not be approved until 
after the long-range planning effort has been 
completed. 

4. A very large array of data and information h-.s 
been accumulated relative to the State Univer- 
sity's proposal to convert the permanent San 
Marcos Center to a full-service campus. These 
include population and enrollment projections, 
academic plans and programs, a consideration of 
alternatives, and an extensive amount of plan- 
ning for both the permanent off-campus center 
and the permanent campus. So persuasive are 
these data that the Commission is convinced 
that, regardless of the outcome of the long-range 



planning study, the San Marcos campus will 
occupy a high priority in the State's future ex- 
pansion plans. 

5. Questions remain concerning the viability of the 
enrollment projections that are based on data 
due to be updated in the Spring of 1989. For that 
reason, and because well-defined enrollment pro- 
jections are crucial to a consideration of capital 
outlay planning, the Commission reiterates the 
need to delay capital appropriations for the new 
San Marcos campus. 

6. A one-year delay, until early 1990, in approving 
capital outlay appropriations for the San Marcos 
campus will not unduly limit or restrict the State 
University's ability to provide quality educa- 
tional services to the northern region of San Di- 
ego County. In all probability, delaying a final 
authorization for capital outlay appropriations 
until early in 1990 will not unduly disrupt cur- 
rent planning schedules or the phasing of capital 
outlay requests. The first request for capital 
funding for the campus - a request that will be 
limited to planning and working drawings - 
should not be required prior to the 1991-92 fiscal 
year, over a year after completion of the Com- 
mission's long-range planning project. Should 
the Trustees decide to request funds as early as 
1990-91, there is ample precedent for condition- 
ing release of those funds on Commission ap- 
proval. Such a condition would also leave the 
schedule undisturbed. 

7. Should unforeseen delays in the capital outlay 
appropriation or construction process delay the 
opening date of the San Marcos campus from 
Fall 1995 to Fall 1996, a sufficient array of edu- 
cational services will still exist in the North 
County area to provide for the education of all 
qualified students. Lower-division students can 
continue to be accommodated at MiraCosta and 
Palomar Colleges, with upper-division and grad- 
uate students attending the previously approved 
permanent off-campus center. 

8. The State University should continue to plan for 
the San Marcos campus, and the Governor and 
the Legislature should support those planning 
efforts. 
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Specific conclusions 

9. The population and enrollment projections de- 
veloped by the California State University and 
the Population Research Unit of the Department 
of Finance, although of a preliminary nature 
pending publication of the Series 7 forecast by 
the San Diego Association of Governments, ap- 
pear to be large enough to justify the establish- 
ment of a new campus in northern San Diego 
County. The enrollment projections indicate a 
service demand of 4,379 full-time-equivalent 
students in 1995-96 and about 5,000 by the year 
2000, a level that is larger than the enrollments 
at three existing State University campuses, 
and about the same size as three others. Due to 
the need to phase enrollments, however, the 
campus is expected to open with 2,743 full-time- 
equivalent students in Fall 1995, growing to 
4,820 in the year 2000. The first criterion of the 
Commission's Guidelines and Procedures has 
therefore been satisfied. 

10. Although statewide enrollment demand through 
2010 indicates that the 19 existing campuses 
could be expanded, within master plan limita- 
tions, to accommodate total enrollment demand, 
the State University has presented a case for re- 
gional growth in the San Diego area sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of Criterion 5. 

11. Within the context of its own segment, the State 
University has considered all reasonable alter- 
natives to the establishment of the San Marcos 
campus in a thorough manner. These include 
the expansion of existing off-campus centers, the 
expansion of existing c, ^uses, and the in- 
creased utilization of existing campuses. All of 
these alternatives were rejected for three pri- 
mary reasons, first that the enrollment demand 
is too great to be housed in one or more off-cam- 
pus facilities, second that the service area is too 
isolated from campuses with expansion poten- 
tial, and third that the only available campus in 
the region, San Diego State University, has al- 
ready reached its master plan limit of 25,000 
full-time-equivalent students. 

12. Concerning consultation with, and possible im- 
pacts on, other institutions, the State University 
has engaged in a comprehensive planning proc- 
ess that has involved all affected members of the 
community, including other public and inde- 



pendent institutions in the area. Strong local 
and regional interest has been expressed from a 
wide variety of interested individuals and 
groups, and enrollments at both the University 
of California and the local Community Colleges 
have been fully considered in the development of 
the enrollment projections. The sole objection to 
the proposal, from the University of San Diego, 
has not persuaded the Commission to reject the 
San Marcos campus, since that independent in- 
stitution has a stable enrollment, because it 
could not accommodate the enrollment growth 
projected for the region, and because many stu- 
dents in need of services cannot afford the much 
higher tuition and fees charged by that or other 
independent institutions. 

13. With regard to program description and justifi- 
cation, the State University presented its best 
estimate of a program configuration through 
1998. In addition, a complete program descrip- 
tion for the San Marcos Center was presented 
and approved by the Commission in 1987. At 
this stage of the planning process, it is not rra- 
sonable to expect the State University to be able 
to present a complete program description for the 
new campus, principally because that program 
array will be determined by the new campus's 
administrators and faculty, who are not yet in 
place. Accordingly, it is reasonable only to ex- 
pect that, as planning proceeds, the State Uni- 
versity will keep the Commission advised con- 
cerning changes in the programs proposed for 
the new campus 

14. The physical, social, and demographic character- 
istics of the north San Diego County region were 
described at considerable length in the Commis- 
sion's previous reports on the San Marcos Cen- 
ter, and have not changed since that time. Con- 
sequently, Criterion 11 is considered to be satis- 
fied Vy reference to the earlier reports. 

15. In its follow-up report on the San Marcos Center, 
the State University submitted a comprehensive 
report on the ways in which it intended to facil- 
itate access for disadvantaged students. In its 
report on the San Marcos campus , this report 
was expanded further to include a description of 
how the campus would facilitate not only access, 
but retention. The Commission regards these 
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statements of intent to be adequate to fulfill the 
requirements of Criterion 12. 

16. There is no longer any persuasive reason to con- 
tinue the practice of Commission approval of 
changes in the names cx individual State Uni- 
versity institutions from "College" to "Univer- 
sity." Accordingly, it is the Commission's judg- 
ment that those Education Code sections requir- 
ing such approval be repealed following final ap- 
proval of the proposal, and that the San Marcos 
campus, should it be approved by the Governor 
and the Legislature, commence operations as 
"California State University, San Marcos" or 
such other name as the Trustees alone shall de- 
termine. 



Recom mendations 

Based on the above conclusions, the Commission of- 
fers the following recommendations: 

1. The California State University's proposal 
to convert the San Marcos Center to a full- 
service campus should be approved. Lower 
division students should be admitted no ear- 
lier than the Fall of 1995. 

2. Master planning for the San Marcos campus 
should continue without interruption, with 
sufficient funds appropriated to provide for 
that purpose. 

3. Capital outlay appropriations for the North 
County Center should continue to be consid- 
ered fully approved by the Commission. 



The Commission recommends that the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature support appropri- 
ations for continued planning for the San 
Marcos campus. However, the Governor 
and Legislature should take into account the 
Commission's long-range statewide plan as 
they appropriate future capital outlay funds 
for the San Marcos campus beyond the 1989- 
90 budgeted appropriations. 

4. The opening enrollment projections for the 
San Marcos campus, currently listed at 2,743 
full-time-equivalent students for the 1995-96 
academic year, then growing to 13,374 full- 
time-equivalent students in 2020-21, should 
be considered preliminary. The State Uni- 
versity should submit to the Commission 
and to the Population Research Unit of the 
Department of Finance a supplemental re- 
port revising those projections, if revisions 
are deemed to be necessary, based on the 
San Diego Association of Governments "Ser- 
ies 7" forecast, to be released in the Spring of 
1989. This report should be submitted no 
later than October 1, 1989. 

5. The Governor and Legislature should repeal 
Education Code Sections 89032, 89033, 
89033.1, and 89034 relating to the process by 
which the names of individual campuses of 
the California State University are changed 
from ''College" to "University." At the same 
time,through a clear statement of intent the 
Legislature should indicate that such repeal 
is not intended to contravene the provisions 
of Section 66608, which specifies the State 
University's mission and function under the 
Master Plan and the Donahoe Act 
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Guidelines and Procedures for Review 
of New Campuses and Off-Campus Centers 



NOTE: The following material is reproduced from 
Report 82-34 of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission, which the Commission adopted 
on September 20, 1982. 



Preface 

It has been many years since a new campus was au- 
thorized for either the University of California or 
the California State University, and it is not antici- 
pated that any will be proposed in the immediate 
future. In the past five years, the only authorized 
new campuses have been Orange County Commun- 
ity Colleges. Off-campus centers, however, contin- 
ue to be proposed from time to time, and it is prob- 
able that some naw centers will be offered for Com- 
mission review and recommendation in the future. 

In April of 1975, the Commission adopted policies 
relating to the review of new campuses and centers, 
and revised those policies in September of 1978. 
The purpose was to provide the segments v ith spe- 
cific directions whereby they could conform to two 
Education Code sections. The first oi these directs 
the Commission to review proposals for new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers of public postsecond- 
ary education and to advise the Legislature and the 
Governor on the need for and location of these new 
campuses and centers {Education Code 66903). The 
second states the Legislature's intent that no funds 
for the acquisition of sites or for the construction of 
new campuses and off-campus centers by the public 
segments be authorized without the Commission's 
recommendation. 

The 1975 document - and the 1978 revision - out- 
lined the Commission's basic assumptions under 
which the guidelines and procedures were devel- 
oped, and specified the proposals subject to Commis- 



sion review, the criteria for reviewing proposals, the 
schedule to be followed by the segments when they 
submit proposals, and the required contents of 
"Needs Studies." As experience was gained with 
the guidelines, it became clear that some confusion 
was generated by this format, and that some in- 
structions appeared to be ambiguous or difficult to 
interpret: In addition, there was the problem of ap- 
plying the guidelines to operations that had been 
started totally with non-State funds especially 
Community College off-campus centers initiated 
solely with local money - a distinction of consider- 
able substance prior to passage of Proposition 13, 
but less meaningful thereafter. In several cases, 
doubt arose as to whether an existing center had 
been previously recommended by the Commission 
or "grandfathered" in by being initiated before the 
guidelines were adopted. In other cases, although 
the Commission was notified, it took no action be- 
cause no State money was involved or anticipated. 
When State funds were later requested, some dis- 
tricts acquired the mistaken impression that a fav- 
orable recommendation had been secured, and were 
surprised to learn that they had to participate in an 
extended review process with no assurance that 
State funds would be approved. 

The purpose of this document is to resolve the 
questions and ambiguities surrounding the original 
(1975) and updated (1978) guidelines. To that end 
although large sections remain virtually un- 
changed - three major revisions are included: 

1. The original guidelines stated that the Commis- 
sion would review new off-campus centers "that 
will require either State or local funding for 
acquisition, remodeling or construction, and/or 
(2) those planned for use for three or more years: 
at a given location, and which (a) will offer cour- 
ses in two or more certificate and/or degree pro- 
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grams, and/or (b) will have a headcount enroll- 
ment of 500 or more." 

The revised guidelines included in this docu- 
ment specify the need for review and recom- 
mendation only for operations "that will require 
State funding for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. Those operations involving 
no State funds may be considered by the Com- 
mission for review and recommendation, but are 
reported primarily for inventory purposes." The 
location, program, and enrollment criteria are 
removed from the guidelines, leaving State 
funding the sole condition for requiring the 
Commission's recommendation. Review re- 
quiiements for centers that have been in exis- 
tence for several years at the time State funds 
are requested are specified below. 

2. The original guidelines contained both "Crite- 
ria" for reviewing new proposals and a section 
entitled "Content of Needs Study" that was 
largely repetitive. In this document, the latter 
section has been subsumed under an expanded 
"Criteria" section. 

3. The time schedules in the original guidelines 
and procedures were inconsistent between the 
four-year segments and the Community Col- 
leges. This revision attempts to make the 
schedules more consistent for all segments. 

Without question, the most difficult problem sur- 
rounding the Commission's role in the review of 
new campuses and oiT-campus centers concerns op- 
erations started without State money but needing 
State money at a later date. Obviously, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that such operations exist, 
but at the same time, the Commission cannot aik»w 
prior existence to constitute a higher priority for 
State funds than would be accorded a proposal for a 
completely new facility. Were existing campuses 
and centers given such a priority, it could encourage 
the segments to "seed" new operations from non- 
State sources on the assumption that State money 
could be obtained more easily later. Accordingly, 
the Commission must regard any request for State 
funds, whether for an existing or new campus or 
center, as being applicable to a new operation. 
Thus, while these guidelines and procedures re- 
quire Commission review and recommendation only 
for State-funded operations, the Commission stron- 
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gly suggests that any segment anticipating the 
need for State funds later take steps to secure the 
Commission's favorable recommendation at the ear- 
liest possible time. If such steps are taken, it should 
be possible to avoid denying funds to an existing 
center. 

Although these guidelines and procedures are di- 
rected to public postsecondary education, the Com- 
mission invites and encourages the independent col- 
leges and universities and the private vocational 
schools to submit their proposals for new campuses 
and off-campus centers to the Commission for re- 
view, thus facilitating the statewide planning ac- 
tivities of the Commission. This invitation • o the 
independent segment was first extended by the 
Commission on April 14, 1975, at the time these 
guidelines and procedures were first approved. A 
similar invitation was extended on March 17, 1980, 
with respect to degree programs to be offered at off- 
campus locations (Degrees of Diversity Off-Campus 
Education in California, California Postsecondary 
Education Commission Report No. 80-5, p 100) 



Assumptions basic to tue development 
of guidelines and procedures for 
Commission review of proposals for 
new campuses and off-campus centers 

t 

The following assumptions are considered to be cen- 
tral to the development of a procedure for Com- 
mission review of proposals for new campuses and 
off-campus centers. 

• The University of California and the California 
State University will continue to admit every eli- 
gible undergraduate applicant, although the ap- 
plicant may be subject to redirection from the 
campus of first choice. 

• The University of California plans and develops 
its campuses on the basis of statewide need. 

• The California State University plans and devel- 
ops its campuses on the basis of statewide needs 
and special regional considerations. 

• The California Community Colleges plan and de- 
velop their campuses and off-campus centers on 
the basis of open enrollment for all students cap- 
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able of benefiting from the instruction and on the 
basis of local needs. 

• Planned enrollment capacities are established for 
and observed by all campuses of public postsec- 
ondary education. These capacities are deter- 
mined on the basis of statewide and institutional 
economies, campus environment, limitations on 
campus size, program and student mix, and in- 
ternal organization. Planned capacities are esta- 
blished by the governing boards of Community 
College districts (and reviewed by the Board of 
Governors of the California Community Colleg- 
es), the Trustees of the California State Univer- 
sity, and the Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia. These capacities are subject to review and 
recommendation by the Commission. 



Proposals subject to Commission review 
New campuses 

The Commission will review proposals for all new 
campuses of the University of California, the Cali- 
fornia State University, and the California Com- 
munity Colleges. 

New off-campus centers 

For the purposes of this section, "State funds" are 
defined as any and all monies from State General 
Fund appropriations and/or property tax revenues. 

University of California and California State Uni- 
versity: The Commission is concerned with off-cam- 
pus educational operations established and admin- 
istered by a campus of either segment, the central 
administration of either segment, or by a consor- 
tium of colleges and/or universities sponsored whol- 
ly or in part by either of the above. Operations that 
are to be reported to the Commission for review are 
those which will provide instruction in programs 
leading to degrees, and which will require State 
funding for construction, acquisition, remodeling, 
or lease. Those that involve funding from other 
than State sources may be considered by the Com- 
mission for review and recommendation, but need 



be reported only as part of the Commission's Inven- 
tory of Off-Campus Facilities and Programs (Educa- 
tion Code Sec.66903[13|). 

California Community Colleges: The Commission is 
concerned with off-campus operations established 
and administered by an existing Community Col- 
lege, a Community College district, or by a consor- 
tium of colleges and universities sponsored wholly 
or in part by either of the above. Operations to be 
reported to the Commission for review and recom- 
mendation are those that will require State funding 
(as defined above) for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. Those operations not involving 
State funds may be considered by the Commission 
for review and recommendation, but need be report- 
ed only as part of the Commission's Inventory of Off- 
Campus Facilities and Programs. 

Consortia: When a consortium involves more than 
one public segment, or a public and the independent 
segment, one of those segments must assume pri- 
mary responsibility for presenting the proposal to 
the Commission for review. 

All Proposals: All off-campus operations must be 
reported to the Commission, either through the 
requirements of these guidelines and procedures, or 
through the Inventory of Off-Campus Facilities and 
Programs. Any off-campus center established with- 
out State funds will be considered to be a new center 
as of the time State funds are requested for con- 
struction, acquisition, remodeling, or lease. 



Criteria for reviewing proposals 

All proposals for new campuses and off-campus cen- 
ters required by these guu 1 alines to be submitted by 
any segment of higher education in California must 
include a comprehensive "Needs Study." This study 
must satisfy all of the criteria specified below, and 
will constitute the basis for the Commission's evalu- 
ation of proposals. As noted in the Preface, all first- 
time requests for State funds will be considered as 
applying to new operations, regardless of the length 
of time such campuses or centers have been in exis- 
tence. 
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Criteria for reviewing new a .tpuses 

1. p !irollment projections should be sufficient to 
justify the establishment of the campus. For the 
proposed new campus, and for each of the exis- 
ting campuses in the district or system, enroll- 
ment projections for each of the first ten years of 
operation, and for the fifteenth and twentieth 
years, must be provided. For an existing cam- 
pus, all previous enrollment experience must 
also be provided Department of Finance enroll- 
ment projections must be included in any needs 
study. 

2. Alternatives to establishing a campus must be 
considered. These alternatives must include: (1) 
the possibility of establishing an off-campus cen- 
ter instead of a campus; (2) the expansion of 
existing campuses; and (3) the increased utiliza- 
tion of existing campuses. 

3. Other segments, institutions, and the commu- 
nity in which the campus is to be located must be 
consulted during the planning process for the 
new campus. Strong local or regional interest in 
the proposed campus must be demonstrated. 

4. Statewide enrollment projected for the Univer- 
sity of California should exceed the planned en- 
rollment capacity of existing University cam- 
puses. If statewide enrollment does not exceed 
the planned enrollment capacity for the system, 
compelling statewide needs for the establish- 
ment of the new campus must be demonstrated. 

5. Projected statewide enrollment demand on the 
California State University system should ex- 
ceed the planned enrollment capacity of existing 
State University campuses. If statewide enroll- 
ment does not exceed the planned enrollment 
capacity for the system, compelling regional 
needs must be demonstrated, 

6. Projected enrollment demand on a Community 
College district should exceed the planned en- 
rollment capacity of existing district campuses. 
If district enrollment does not exceed the 
planned enrollment capacity of existing district 
campuses, compelling local needs must be dem- 
onstrated. 
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7. The establishment of a new University of Cali- 
fornia or California State University campus 
must take into consideration existing and pro- 
jected enrollments in the neighboring institu- 
tions of its own and of other segments. 

8. The establishment of a new Community College 
campus rr ust not reduce existing and projected 
enrollments ir adjacent Community Colleges - 
either within -he district proposing the new 
campus or in adjacent districts - to a level that 
will damage their economy of operation, or cre- 
ate excess enrollment capacity at these institu- 
tions, or lead to an unnecessary duplication of 
programs. 

9. Enrollments projected for Community College 
campuses must be within a reasonable commu- 
ting time of the campus, and should exceed the 
minimum size for a Community College district 
established by legislation (1,000 units of aver- 
age daily attendance [ADA] two years after open- 
ing). 

10. The programs projected for the new campus 
must be described and justified. 

11. The characteristics (physical, social, demogra- 
phic, etc.) of the location proposed for the new 
campus must be included. 

12. The campus must facilitate access for the 
economically, educationally, and socially disad- 
vantaged. 

Criteria for reviewing new off-campus centers 

1. Enrollment projections should be sufficient to 
justify the establishment of the new off-campus 
center. Five-year projections must be provided 
for the proposed center, with enrollments indi- 
cated to be sufficient to justify its establishment. 
For the University of CaMfornia and the 
California State University, five-year projec- 
tions of the nearest campus of the segment pro- 
posing the center must also be provided. For the 
Community Colleges, five-year projections of all 
district campuses, and of any other campuses 
within ten miles of the proposed center, regard- 
less of district, must be provided. When State 
funds are requested for an existing center, all 
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previous enrollment experience must also be 
provided. Department of Finance enrollment es- 
timates must be included in any needs study. 

2. The segment proposing an off-campus center 
must submit a comprehensive cost/benefit anal- 
ysis of all alternatives to establishing the center. 
This analysis must include: (1) the expansion of 
existing campuses; (2) the expansion of existing 
off-campus centers in the area; (3) the increased 
utilization of existing campus and off-campus 
centers; and (4) the possibility of using leased or 
donated space in instance * where the center is to 
be located in facilities proposed to be owned by 
the campus. 

3. Other public segments and adjacent institutions, 
public or private, must be consulted during the 
planning process for the new off-campus center. 

4. Programs to be offered at the proposed center 
must meet the needs of the community in which 
the center is to be located. Strong local or re- 
gional interest in the proposed facility must be 
demonstrated. 

5. The proposed off-campus center must not lead to 
an unnecessary duplication, of programs at 
neighboring campuses or off-campus centers, re- 
gardless of segment or district boundaries. 

6. The establishment of University and State Uni- 
versity off-campus centers should take into con- 
sideration existing and projected enrollment in 
adjacent institutions, regardless of segment. 

7. The location of a Community College off-campus 
center should not cause reductions in existing or 
projected enrollments in adjacent Community 
Colleges, regardless of district, to a level that 
would damage their economy of operation, or 
create excess enrollment capacity, at these insti- 
tutions. 

8. The proposed off-campus center must be located 
within a reasonable commuting time for the 
majority of residents to be served. 

9. The programs projected for the new off-campus 
center must be described and justified. 

10. "'he characteristics (physical, social, demograph- 



ic, etc.) of the location proposed for the new off- 
campus center must be included. 

11. The off-campus center must facilitate access for 
the economically, educationally, and socially dis- 
advantaged. 



Schedule for submitting proposals 

for new campuses and off-campus centers 

The basic intent of the time schedule for submitting 
proposals to establish new campuses and off-campus 
centers is to involve Commission staff early in the 
planning process and to make certain that elements 
needed for Commission review are developed within 
the needs study described previously in these guide- 
lines and procedures. 

The schedules suggested below are dependent upon 
the dates when funding for the new campus or off- 
campus center is included in the Governor's Budget 
and subsequently approved by the Legislature. 
Prior to the date of funding, certain events must 
occur, including: 

1. A needs study to be authorized and conducted 
with notification to the Commission; 

2. District and/or system approval of the proposed 
campus or off-campus center; 

3. Commission review and recommendation; 

4. Budget preparation by segmental staff; 

5. Segmental approval of the budget; 

6. Department cf Finance review for inclusion in 
the Governor's Budget; 

7. Consideration by the Legislature; and 

8. Signing of the budget bill by the Governor. 

Specific schedules are suggested below for all pro- 
posals for new campuses and off-campus centers re- 
quiring State funds for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. As noted previously, however, 
the Commission may review proposals for new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers, regardless of the 
source of funding. This may require revisions in the 
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suggested schedules. Therefore, the specific time- 
tables outlined below should be considered as guide- 
lines for the development of proposals and not dead- 
lines. However, timely Commission notification of, 
and participation in the needs study, is important, 
and will be a factor considered in the Commission's 
review of proposals. 

Schedule for new campuses 

Univtrsity of California 

and California State University 

1. Needs study authorized by the Regents of the 
University of California or by the Trustees of the 
California State University, with notification to 
the Commission (30 months before funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by segmental staff with 
appropriate participation by Commission staff 
(29-19 months before funding). 

3. Regents or Trustees approve new campus (18 
months before funding). 

4. Approval review by the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission (17-15 months 
before funding). 

5. Budget preparation by segmental staff (14-11 
months before funding). 

6. Budget approval by Regents or Trustees (10 
months before funding). 

7. Review by the Department of Finance (9-7 
months before funding). 

8. Consideration by the Legislature (6-0 months 
before funding). 

9. Funding. 

California Community Colleges 

1. Needs study authorized by the local district 
board with notification to the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Commission (32 months before 
funding). 
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2. Needs study conducted by the district staff with 
appropriate participation by staff from the 
Board of Governors and the Commission (31-21 
months before funding). 

3. Local board approves campus (20 months before 
funding). 

4. Approval review by the Board of Governors (19- 
18 months before funding). 

5. Approval review by the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (17-16 months be- 
fore funding) 

6. Budget preparation by the Board of Governors' 
staff and the Department of Finance review (15- 
3 months before funding). 

7. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
before funding). 

8. Funding. 

Schedule for new off-campux centers 

University of California 

and California State University 

1. Needs study authorized by the segment with no- 
tification to the Commission (12 months before 
funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by segmental staff with 
appropriate participation by Commission staff 
(11-9 months before funding). 

3. Regents or Trustees approve new off-campus 
center (9 months before funding). 

4. Review by the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (8-6 months before funding). 

5. Budget preparation by segmental staff (8-6 
months before funding). 

6. Review by the Department of Finance (6-3 
months before funding). 

7. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
before funding). 
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8. Funding. 



5. Approval review by the Board of Governors (9 
months before funding). 



California Community Colleges 

1. Needs study authorized by local district board 
with notification to the Board of Governor; and 
the Commission (18-16 months before r niing). 

2. Needs study conducted by district staff with ap- 
propriate participation by staff from the Board 
of Governors and the Commission (15-13 
months before funding). 

3 Local board approves off- campus center (12-11 
months before funding). 

4. Needs study submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors (9 months before funding). 



6 Needs study submitted to the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission (8 months be- 
fore funding). 

7. Approval review by the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (8-6 months before 
funding). 

8. Budget preparation by the Board of Governors 
and review by the Department of Finance (6-3 
months before funding). 

9. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
before funding). 

10. Funding. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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OPFICI OF THI CHANCELLOR 

tat 3) 3to. 5515 



Dr. William H. Pickens, Director 
California Postsecondary Education 

Commission 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Bill: 

I am pleased to transmit formally to you a proposal to establish 
cn a permarnnt basis the San Diego State University, North County 
Center, on a State-owned site in San Marcos. It is anticipated 
that an initial complement of facilities will be placed on that 
site as soon as practicable. 

The proposal demonstrates the ways in which the proposed perma- 
nent center meets the criteria approved by the CSU Board of 
Trustees in January 1986, and as accepted by the Commission in 
June 1986. These new criteria were called for in 1985 legisla- 
tion, specifically SB 1060, SB 1103 and SB 785. 

We have endeavored to keep you -informed of the step-by-step 
process we have followed in, first, assessing the educational 
needs and demographic trends of North County; second, determining 
the potential need for a permanent site; third, advertising for 
and evaluation of sites; and, fourth, beginning discussions which 
are intended to lead to possible purchase by the State of a 
specific site. 

In the CSU 1987-88 capital outlay request, funds are being sought 
to enable site purchase. Initial facility planning funds are 
being requested, as well as funds to support initial program 
planning efforts. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission in 1978 
endorsed establishment of the North County Center in leased 
facilities. We are now at a point in the evolution of meeting 
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Dr. William H. Pickens 
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September 26, 1986 



the growing needs of the North County San Diego area when the 
need for permanent facilities on a State-owned site requires 
consideration and recognition. 

We look forward to working with you as the Commission discharges 
its responsibilities pursuant to Education Code Section 66904. 

This office, President Day and the campus staff stand ready to 
respond to questions you and the Commission may have during your 
review process. 



JMSrpfz 

cc: Dr. W. Ann Reynolds 

Dr. Thomas B. Day 

Dr. William E. Vandament 

Mr. Mayer Chapman 

Mr. Harry Harmon 

Dr. Richard Rush 

Dr. Anthony J. Moye 

Dr. Ralph D. Mills 




Sincerely 



(^John M. Smart 
"Deputy Provost 
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Dr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 
Acting Director 
California Postsecondary 

Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street, Third Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3985 

Dear Director O'Brien: 
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I am pleased to submit for Commission review the enclosed 
••Report to the Legislature and California Postsecondary 
Education Commission on the Feasibility of Establishing a Full- 
Service California State University Campus in North San Diego 
County" . 

The conclusions of the Report were reviewed with our Board of 
Trustee's at their July, 1988 meeting. Following the review 
the Board adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, By the Board of Trustees of the California 
State University, that the Board accepts and endorses, 
in principle, the report entitled Feasibility of 
Establishing a Full-Service C ampus in North San Diego 
County and recommends to the Chancellor that the 
report be submitted to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission and the Joint Legislative Budaet 
Committee as specified in the 1987-88 Budget Act. 

We are forwarding the proposal at this time in full awareness 
of the recently initiated efforts of both the Commission and 
the State University in the area of long range planning. It 
is our considered opinion that the case for a campus at San 
Marcos is sufficiently strong that it w&uld emerge as the top 
priority item from pur long run growth study. To delay the 
proposal until after the completion of that study would cause 
an unacceptable interruption in the necessary planning that 
must be accomplished to bring the campus into existence. 

We are aware of the workload pressures on Commission staff . 
We would, nevertheless, appreciate an early decision on this 
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Dr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 
August 25, 1988 
Page 2 



item so that we can proceed with the planning activities 
alluded to above. For example, as noted in the Report, in 
order to meet the enrollment projection for a full-service 
campus in the mid-1990' s, we will need to begin planning for a 
second round of buildings in our next budget cycle. 

The staff in my office are available to provide any assistance 
you may require in the review process. 



WAR : pg 

Enclosure (5 copies) 

cc: Vice Chancellors (w/o enclosure) 
President Thomas B. Day 
Mr. Richard Rush 
Dr. Anthony J. Moye 
Dr. Frank I. Jewett 



Sincerely, 




Chancellor 
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Summary and Conclusions 



1. The North County Center (NCC) of San Diego State University started in 1979 in 
the city of Vista, offering upper division and graduate programs to approximately 
150 students. Enrollment has grown to 1,256 students (approx. 500 FTE) in Spring 
of 1988. The center has operated in leased quarters in San Marcos since 1982. 

2. Property has been purchased in San Marcos for permanent facilities for the NCC. 
The scheduled occupancy date is Fall 1992. The initial complement of buildings will 
provide the center with a capacity of 2,100 FTE students. 

3. The present study is in response to Budget Act language requiring a feasibility study 
for a full-service campus at the NCC site in San Marcos. In format, this study responds 
to the criteria that the California Postsecondary Education Commission uses in 
reviewing proposals for new campuses. 

4. This study examines population, enrollment, tnd campus capacity projections at the 
state and regional levels before turning to a discussion of a campus at the San Marcos 
site. Based upon Department of Finance projections, California will add approximately 
16 million people between 1980 and the year 2020. The CSU system will have to add 
capacity buildings to accommodate growth of enrollments of approximately 60,000 
FTE students in the next 22 years (to 2010). 

5. All major population regions of the state are projected to have substantial population 
growth. All of these regions contain at least one CSU campus. All of the CSU campuses 
in the regions have expansion potential (capacity to build more buildings) to 
accommodate enrollment growth except one. San Diego State University, the only 
CSU campus in the Southernmost region (San Diego and Imperial counties), is at its 
Master Plan ceiling. It has no expansion potential. 

6. A large amount of the population growth in the Southernmost region is in North San 
Diego County. The San Marcos site for the permanent facilities of the North "ounty 
Center is located in the middle of this growth area. 

4 

7. Projections for a full-service campus at the San Marcos site show an enrollment of 
over 5,000 FTE (7,300 individual students) in the year 2000. (Of this total, 
approximately 1,600 are lower division students, 3,200 are upper division, and 2,500 
are graduate and postbaccalaureate students.) This projection is based upon 
participation rates and student workload factors from five of the smaller CSU campuses 
applied to population projections for the North County Service Area in Northern San 
Diego County. 

8. A full-service campus at the San Marcos site is feasible. If authorized to commence 
operations in the mid-1990s, such a campus, building upon the North County Center s 
enrollment foundation, is projected to have an enrollment of 2,800 FTE in 1995 and 
5,000 FTE in 2000. 

Such a campus is fully justified within the mission of the CSU to provide instruction 
through the bachelor's and master's degrees. It would serve a large and growing regional 
population, the bulk of whom, for reasons of family and work commitments, would 
not o<Jierwise have such an opportunity. 
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. The San Marcos campus would help reduce enrollment pressures at San Diego S te 
University, which is currently at its Master Plan enrollment ceiling of 25,000 Fl£. 

It appears that the San Marcos campus would have a minor effect upon enrollment 
at neighboring Community College or University of California campuses. There are 
two main reasons for this result. First, all campuses in the region will share in the 
enrollment growth associated with the regional population growth. The effect of the 
San Marcos campus would be to slow the growth rate of neighboring institutions. 
Second, the projections for the San Marcos campus, based upon local participation 
rates at other CSU campuses, are relatively modest through the turn of the century. 

The three independent universities in the area were invited to comment on the San 
Marco* proposal. The University of San Diego expressed concern that a full-service 
campus at San Marcos would have a negative effect upon their own enrollment. They 
suggested that an increase in scholarship funding to allow students to attend private 
institutions would be a preferable alternative. 

A set of "phas ed growth'* FTE projections is provided herein. These projections show 
how the FTE at the North County Center will grow from where it is now, 500 FTE 
in 1988 to over 5,000 FTE in the year 2000, based upon development of a full-service 
campus during the decade of the 1990s. (If this project is approved by the CSU Board 
of Trustees and CPEC, a set of "phased growth" FTE projections should be adopted 
by the CSU as enrollment allocations for budget purposes.) 

The "phased growth" FTE projections show a need for a second complement of capacity 
buildings for the campus in 1995. In order for this capacity to be available in 1995, 
planning for it should begin in 1988. 

After making the transition from the North County Center to a full-service campus, 
San Marcos has the potential in the early part of the 21st century to become a major 
university, enrolling 15,000 to 20,000 students. 

As a full-service campus, San Marcos will admit lower division, upper division, post- 
baccalaureate and graduate students. A full range of bachelor's degree programs 
(approximately 30) and graduate programs through the master's degree and potentially 
joint doctorate (12) will be offered. The campus will also offer teaching credential 
programs and a general education program. 

Full-service campus status at San Marcos should begin in 1995-96 with the admission 
of lower division students after the North County Center has occupied its permanent 
facilities. 

Admission of lower division students will be accomplished with careful attention so 
as to minimize its impact upon neighboring Community Colleges. The administration 
of the San Marcos campus should continue the beneficial practice of the North County 
Center of regularly consulting with Min Costa and Palomar Colleges regarding topics 
of mutual interest. 
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Introduction 



Budget Act Language 

This report is in response to language contained in the 1987-88 Budget Act which states: 

Within two years of the acquisition of the property for the off campus center 
in North San Diego County, the California State University shall submit to the 
Legislature and the California Postsecondary Education Commission an analysis 
of the feasibility of establishing a full-service cjunpus at this site. This analysis 
shall also include the effects that establishment of a full-service campus would 
have on (1) the other California Slate University campuses, (2) the University 
of California campuses, and (3) the California Community Colleges. It is the 
intent of the Legislature that, if it is determined a full-service campus is not to 
be established in this location, the additional property acquired to accommodate 
a full-service campus shall be declared surplus and sold. 

The question of establishing a new California State University campus is large and complex. 
As a means of separating issues to be addressed, it b important to distinguish the feasibility 
question (i.e., Is it reasonable to propose a new full-service campus at a specific location?) 
from the implementation question (i.e., How would lis development be scheduled and 
budgeted?). While recognizing that the questions are separate it is also obvious that they 
are interdependent. The primary intent of this report is to address the feasibility question. 

The question • f feasibility has statewide, regional and local aspects. In what follows all 
three levels are discussed, starting at the statewide level. 

A substantial effort has been devoted to the topic of planning for higher education in Califor- 
nia. A brief summary of these efforts is provided as general background to the report. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) reviews and makes recom- 
mendations on all proposals for new campuses and off-campus centers. The Commission's 
review is based upon criteria adopted for this purpose. Although the present study was 
legislatively mandated in conjunction with **e purchase of the property in north San Diego 
county, it is appropriate that the criteria ue addressed her< •« r ^cause of CPEC's role in 
review and recommendation on such proposals. An additional ^ Ideiation is that CPEC 
has already recommended favorably regarding the acquisition of proper y and the establish- 
ment of permanent facilities for the North County Center. 

A large amount of materials already exist regarding the North County Center of San Diego 
State University. These materials are reviewed and incrrporated in the report as appropriate. 

Committee Structure 

To produce this report, the CSU hired a Special Assistant to Academic Affairs, Resources, 
appointed a broadly based Advisory Committee and an in-house Working Group. 

The membership of the "Advisory Committee for a Full-Service Campus in North San Diego 
County" included representatives from the local community, the University of California, 
and the Community Colleges, as well as S*- r 4 ego State University and the CSU Chancellor's 
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Office. Observers from the California Postsecondary Education Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Finance and the Legislative Analyst's Office were also involved (see the list below) . 
The purpose of the committee was to provide an opportunity for the community and the 
neighboring campuses to become informed about the feasibility study and to.provide their 
input to it. The committee met in San Marcos in April, June, and August of 1988. 

The Special Assistant's assignment was to review relevant documents on the North San Diego 
County project, obtain che necessary data and draft the feasibility study. 

The "North County Working Group" consisted of staff from the Chancellor's Office and 
the North County Center of San Diego State University (see the list below) . The Working 
Group's charge was to provide advice and review of the study. The group met in December 
1987 and January and April of 1988. 

Advmory Committee for a Full-Service Campm in North San Diego County 
Committee Members: 

Dr. George Boggs, President, Palomar College (represented by Dr. Jan Moser, Vice President 

for Academic Affairs) 
Dr. Harry Brakebill, Executive Vice Chancellor, CSU, retired 
Dr. Herbert L. Carter, Executive Vice Chancellor, CSU, Chair of the Committee 
Honorable William A. Craven, State Senator (represented by Ms. Carol Cox) 
Dr. Robert W. Gill, Executive Assistant to the Chancellor, University of California, 

Riverside 

Dr. Deon Holt, President, MiraCosta College 
Dr. Albert Johnson, Vice President, San Diego State University 
Dr. Joyce Justice, Director of Educational Relations, University of California 
Dr. Lee R. Kerschner, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, CSU 
Mr. Louis V. Messner, Assistant Vice Chancellor, Budget Planning and Administration, 
CSU 

The Honorable Lee Thibadeau, Mayor, San Marcos 
Observers: 

Ms. Judith Day, Education Systems, Department of Finance 

Ms. Mary Heim, Population Research Unit, Department of Finance 

Mr. William L. Storey, Assistant Director, California Postsecondary Education Commission 

Chancellor s Office Staff: 

Ms. Sheila ChafHn, Assistant Vice Chancellor, Physical Planning and Development 
Dr. Frank Jewert, Special Assistant, Academic Affairs, Resources 
Dr. Anthony J. Moye, Deputy Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs, Resources 
Dr. John M. Smart, Vice Chancellor for University Affairs 

North County Working Group: 

Dr. Ralph Bigelow, Director, Analytic Studies 

Dr. Sally Casanova, State University Dean, Academic Affairs, Programs 

Mr. William Chatham, Chief of Planning, Physical Planning and Development 

Dr. Thomas C. Harris, Director, Library Affairs 



Dr. Judith Hunt, State University Dean, Faculty Affairs 

Dr. Frank Jewett, Special Assistant, Academic Affairs, Resources 

Mr. William G. Knight, Assistant General Counsel 

Dr. Anthony J. Moye, Deputy Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs, Resources, Chair of 
the Working Group 

Mr. John R. Richards, Principal Budget Analyst, Budget Planning and Administration 
Dr. Richard R. Rush, Dean, North County Center, San Diego State University 
Dr. John M. Smart, Vice Chancellor for University Affairs 

Mr. Charles H. Wilmot, Associate for Resource Planning, Academic Affairs, Resources 
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I. Planning for Higher Education in California 
The Master Flan 

California has always had a strong commitment to public higher education. This commit- 
ment, coupled with the state's population growth, has led to major efforts within state 
government to anticipate and plan for the development of public higher education. 

Such efforts date back at least to 1899, when the California Educational Commission was 
created to study and make recommendations regarding the state's educational program. 
Other studies and . eports followed: a "Study by a Joint Committee of the Legislature" 
(1919), "State Higher Education in California" (1932), "A Report of a Survey of the Needs 
of California in Higher Education" (1947), M A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education" (1955), and 'The Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher Education in 
California" (1957). 

Much of these efforts culminated in the Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 
1960-1975 published in 1960. The Master Plan established the structure and characteristics 
for California's higher education system: the three public segments (the California Com- 
munity Colleges, the California State University system, the University of California), the 
independent institutions, and a new advisory body, the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education. 

Reviews following the Master Plan included a Joint Legislative Committee Study (1967-69), 
a Select Committee on the Master Plan (1971) and another Joint Legislative Committee 
Study (1972-73). Generally, the Master Plan structure was reaffirmed in these reviews except 
for one major change that replaced the Coordinating Council with the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission. Concerns that were noted in these various reviews 
included making higher education more accessible for minorities, making coordinated plan- 
ning and development a reality, making more effective use of resources to instruct students, 
promoting research, and promoting service to the communities < ' the state (Challenge of 
Achievement, staff report of Joint Legislative Committee on Higher Education, 1969, 
page 4). 

The Master Plan Renewed 

Responding primar Jy to concerns about the future of the Community Colleges, in 1984 
the Legislature called for a comprehensive review of the Master Plan. To facilitate this 
review they established the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan and a new Joint 
Legislative Committee on the Master Plan. The Commission's report, The Master Plan 
Renewed: Unity, Equity, Quality and Efficiency in California Postsecondary Education 
(1987), is worth quoting at some length: 

A vital, comprehensive, accessible, and excellent educational system is essential 
to the cultural, political, and economic health of a nation or state. Educational 
institutions provide the basic and specialized trail ing necessary for an advanced 
workforce. They help to establish the common values underlying a stable, 
responsive political system. They nurture the creative talents essential to cultural 
richness and to scientific advance. 
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California has a population that is exceedingly rich in ethnic and cultural diversity. 
This diversity is a resource that must ba carefully and sensitively developed to 
ensure the continued success of our state & a society and as a world leader. As 
we approach the 21st century, our interaction with the rest of the world will 
demand the entrepreneurship, multiple talents, language abilities, and understan- 
ding of other cultures that a diverse society offers . We believe our renowned system 
of postsecondary education, working in concert with the public schools, is key 
to developing that resource, (page 1) 

. . . A highly diverse, postindustrial society will . . . demand ever more advanced 
skills in industry, commerce, agriculture, finance, government, and other fields. 
It will demand, too, more firmly held common values and a deeper understanding 
of the currents of social, cultural, and political change that will continue to shape 
the lives of peoples and nations for centuries to come as they have for centuries past . 

Education obviously will play a major role in determining how well we respond 
to these challenges. Thus, the Master Plan must be renewed in several fundamental 
ways. It must maintain but also build upon the successful elements of the 1960 
plan with major new provisions that respond to and meet new challenges. To 
this end, the Commission recommends changes that are directed toward the 
achievement of four principal goals: 

• Unity, to assure that all elemer ? of the system work together in pursuit of 
common educational goals; 

• Equity, to assure that all Californians have unrestricted opportunity to fulfill 
their educational potential and aspirations; 

• Quality, to assure that excellence characterizes every aspect of the system; and 

• Efficiency, to assure the most productive use of finite financial and human 
resources, (pages 3*4) 

(A useful summary of planning efforts in California higher education is found in: Background 
Papers, the Master Plan Renewed, 1987, pages 1-8.) 

The Master Plan Renewed is explicit about the importance of higher education t j Califor- 
nia. The state's commitment to higher education has benefited the state in many ways. 
There are social benefits that accrue to a better educated populace. In addition, educated 
individuals contribute more value to the economy, earning higher incomes and paying more 
taxes, and experience lower unemployment rates, placing lower demands on social services 
provided by the government. California's institutions of higher education are a basic 
component of the state's dynamic economy. 

These institutions have played an important role in making the state what it is today. They 
must continue to provide the education individuals need to develop, manage, and under- 
stand our increasingly complex society, thus continuing to affect what California will become 
in the future. 
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II. Preliminary Considerations 



The California Fostsecondary Education Commission: Its Role in Reviewing and 
Recommending on New Campuses 

The California Fostsecondary Education Commission (CFEC) is required by the Education 
Code to review proposals for new campuses and off-campus centers of public postsecondary 
education and to advise the Legislature and the Governor on the need for and location 
of these new campuses and centers. The legislative intent is that no funds for the acquisi- 
tion of sites or for the construction of new campuses or centers will be authorized by the 
Legislature without the Commission's recommendation. 

The basic CPEC document which dates from 1976, "Guidelines and Procedures for the 
Review of New Campuses and Off-Campus Centers/ 9 is reproduced in Appendix A. The 
"Guidelines . . include the following basic assumptions which CFEC makes for their 
review of proposals for new campuses and off-campus centers: 

• The University of California and the California State T Jniversity will continue to admit 
every eligible undergraduate applicant, although jie applicant may be subject to 
redirection from the campus of first choice. 

• The University of California plans and develops its campuses on the basis of statewide 
need. 

• The California State University plans and develops its campuses on the basis of statewide 
needs and special regional considerations. 

• The California Community Colleges plan and develop their campuses and off-campus 
centers on the basis of open enrollment for all students capable of benefiting from 
the instruction and on the basis of local needs. 

• Planned enrollment capacities are established for and observed by all campuses of 
public postsecondary education. These capacities are determined on the basis of 
statewide and institutional economies, campus environment, limitations on campus 
size, program and student mis, and internal organization. Planned capacities are 
established by the governing boards of Community College districts (and reviewed 
by the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges), the Trustees of 
the California State University, and the Regents of the University of California. These 
capacities are subject to review and recommendation by the Commission. 

The "Guidelines" also include twelve criteria adopted by the Commission to serve as the 
basis for their review of new campus proposals. Table 1 provides a summary statement 
of the criteria. This proposal represents the first opportunity for application of these criteria. 
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Table 1 

Summary of California Postsecondary Education Commission Criteria 
for Review of Proposals for New Campuses 

1. Enrollment projections sufficient to justify the new campus. 

2. Alternatives must be considered, including: 

a. An off-campus center, 

b. Expansion of existing campuses, and 

c. Increased utilization of existing campuses. 

3. a. Other segments, institutions and the community in which the campus is to be 

located must be consulted. 

b. Strong local interest must be demonstrated. 

4. (Refers to the University of California — similar to #5 below.) 

5. Projected statewide enrollment demand on the CSU system should exceed the planned 
en'' ilment capacity of existing campuses. If vot, compelling regional needs must be 
demonstrated. 

6. (Refers to Community Cdlleges — similar to #5 above.) 

7. Must consider enrollment at all other neighboring campuses. 

8. (Refers to Community Colleges.) 

9. (Refers to Community Colleges.) 

10. Describe and justify the programs to be offered. 

11. Describe the physical, social and demographic characteristics of the ocale. 

' 12. Access for the economically, educationally and socially disadvan aged must be 
facilitated. 

Source: Summarized from Appendix A. 
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The Requirements for This Report 

The Budget Act language requiring this present report and the Commission's criteria for 
new campuses, taken together, define the substantive content of the report. Thus, it is 
important to determine how the two are related. 

The Budget Act language (quoted in full in the Introduction) requires: 

• ... an analysis of the feasibility of establishing a full-service campus . . . 

• (an analysis of) the effects such a campus would have on: 

(1) the other California State University campuses, 

(2) the University of California campuses, and 

(3) the California Community Colleges. 

The requirement for a feasibility analysis is addressed directly by the comprehensive "Needs 
Study" required by CPEC. The requirement for an analysis of the effects of such a campus 
on all the other public segment campuses is addressed directly by CPE Cs new campus 
criteria 3 and 7; criteria 2 and 5 also have implications for this issue. (The CPEC criteria 
include effects of the new campus upon the independent colleges and universities also.) 

The Plan of Work for This Report 

A "Needs Study" based upon the CPEC criteria for a new campus could satisfy the Budget 
Act requirements. The approach followed here is to address the CPEC criteria, ever mindful 
that the report must also be responsive to specific budget language. 

Turning to the CPEC criteria, an examination of Table shows that four do not refer to 
the CSU at all (4, 6, 8, and 9). Of the remaining eighi criterion number 5 is the most 
comprehensive. It requires a long-run projection of CSU r al enrollment and a comparison 
of that enrollment with projected CSU total capacity. This criterion is addressed in 
Chapter 3, "Statewide Projections** and Chapter 4, "Regional Distribution of Population 
Compared to the Regional Distribution of CSU Campus Capacity. 9 * 

The seven remaining criteria are all specific to a particular site, although number 2 has 
implications that go beyond that. Criteria numbers 1, 2, 3, 7, and 11 are primarily directed 
to the feasibility question. Numbers 10 and 12 are more in the nature of implementation 
questions. All seven are addressed in Chapter 5, "A Full-Service Campus in North San Diego 
County.'* 
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III. Statewide Projections 



California Population Projections 

California, the nation's most populous state, is the third largest in geographic area. Its 
long north-south coastline, natural ports, fertile inland valleys, and mild climate have 
produced a broadly diversified economy and some very large population concentrations. 

Since the first census in 1850, the state has consistently reported diamatic population growth. 
The average annual compound growth rate from 1850 to 1980 is in excess of three percent. 
Such high growth rates have occurred because of the substantial net migration that adds 
to the natural population increase due to the excess of births over deaths. To take i recent 
example, of the 4 million peoplcadded between 1980 and 1987, natural increase accounted 
for 1.8 million. The remaining 2.2 million came from net migration (Source: Department 
of Finance, Population Research Unit, Report 87 E 2). 

Table 2 shows actual and projected population data for the period 1940 to 1980 and projected 
population 1990 to 2020. Even though the rate of population growth shows a slowing trend 
(which is projected into the future), the absolute changes still represent large numbers of 
people. (The slowing trend may be overstated. Although there is no question that the growth 
rate slowed to 1 .7 percent per year between 1770 and 1980, the decade of the energy crisis, 
there are indications that it has increased since then. Based upon California Department 
of Finance data (Report 87 E-2) the rate from 1980 to 1987 is over 2.2 percent. Such results 
can only be verified, of course, by the 1990 census.) 

Figure 1 shows a graph of California's population based upon census data from 1860 throw 
1980 and the Department of Finance projections for 1990 t 1 .rough 2020. 



Table 2 



Actual and Projected California Population, 1940-2020 



Year* 



Population 



Change in 
Population 



Average Annual 
Compound Growth 
Fate 



1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 
2010 
2020 



6,907,387 
ir 586,223 
15, 1 17,204 
19,971,069 
23,667,902 
28,771,200 
32,852,600 
36,031,920 
39,618,500 



3,678,345 
5,130,981 
4,253,865 
3,696,833 
5,103,298 
4,081,400 
3,179,320 
3,586,580 



4.4% 

4.0 

2.4 

1.7 

2.0 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 



'1940-1980 are census data; 1990-2020 are projections. 

Sourer: Department of Finance, Population Research Unit. Report 86 P-3. 



Figure 1 

California Population, 1860-2020 
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For purposes of planning in higher education, projections of the college-going age groups 
are more important than those for the entire population. The bulk of CSU students, approx- 
imately 73 percent, are drawn from the 20-34 age group. Of the remainder, 14.5 percent 
are 18-19. Over 11 percent are 35-59. The age group 18-59 accounts for 99.2 percent of 
CSU enrollment. (See Appendix B.) 

Table 3 and Figure 2 show actual and projected California population for two relevant 
age groups: 20-34 and 18-59. These data illustrate the fact that the state's population is 
aging. They also illustrate that overall population data can obscure changes in the age struc- 
ture that affect the size of certain age groups. The main college-going age group, 20-34, 
is actually projected to decline between 1990 and 2000. When it grows, it generally does 
so at a rate slower than the overall population. 

The more inclusive age group, 18-59, shows a more consistent growth pattern but it too 
grows more slowly than the total population. (The average annual compound growth iate 
of the entire population for the period 1980-2020 is projected to be 1.3 percent; for the 
18-59 age group it is 1.1 percent; for the 20-34 age group it is 0.5 percent.) 



Table 3 

Actual and Projected California Population, Selected Age Croups, 

1980-2020 



ACE GROUP 20-34 

Average Annual 
Change in Compound Growth 

Year* Population . Population Rate 

1980 6,629,119 

1990 7,003,761 374,642 0.6% 

2000 6,503,204 -500,557 -0.7 

2010 7,881,333 1,378,129 1.9 

2020 8,225,752 344,419 0.4 

Total Change 1980 - 2020 1,596,633 0.5 

AGE GROUP 18-59 

1980 13,934,937 

1990 16,607,598 2,672,661 1.8 

2000 19,116,297 2,508,699 1.4 

2010 21,058,697 1,942,400 1.0 

2020 21,414,397 355,700 0.2 

Total Change 1980 - 2020 7,479,460 1.0 



'1980 is census; 1990-2020 an projections. 

Source: DOF/PRU, Report 86 P-3. More detailed dete then those shown in Report 86 P-3 were extracted from 
computer files furnished to the CSU by the Populetion Research Unit. 
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Figure 2 
California Population by Age 
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California State University Enrollment Projections 

The next step is to focus upon the implications of the population projections for CSU 
enrollments. The Department of Finance makes enrollment projections for all three segments 
of California public higher education. Their projections for the CSU, therefore, take account 
of enrollments in the California Community Colleges and the University of California that 
derive from the same population base. 

Table 4 provides actual and projected enrollments (headcount students) for the CSU system. 
The projections weve made by the Population Research Unit of the Department of Finance. 
The test accompanying the projections describes the effects of both decreases and increases 
in the size of the college-going population: 

. . . Between Fall 1986 and Fall 1996, total enrollment is projected to gradually 
increase to 344,700 students. Over the ten year projection period, undergraduate 
enrollment is expected to increase through 1989, then gradually decline, reflecting 
the population trends of California's young adult population. In contrast, graduate 
enrollment is projected to continue strong growth, increasing 13.65 percent 
between Fall !986 and Fall 1996. The enrollment projections assume that the 
participation among California's population will continue to increase over the 
next few yean. If no increase in participation after 1986 were assumed, the enroll- 
ment projections would be substantially lower, due to projected declines in the 
state's young adult population in the early 1990*5. 

After declining the first half of the decade, this segment of the population is 
expected to resume growth in the late 1990's. Assuming that participation in 1S96 
were to remain stable through the year 2000, both undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment would gradually increase, and total enrollment would reach 374,200 
students. Extending this projection from the year 2000 to 2010, total enrollment 
vould reach an unprecedented 442,200 students, an 18.17 percent increase over 
this iv^n year period. While undergraduates and graduates would both increase, 
the greatest numerical and percentage growth in this decade would be at the 
undergraduate level . . . 

Soura: DOF/PRU, "California State University, 1987 Projection Series," ID 195 
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Table 4 

Actual and Projected (Department of Finance) CSU Fall 
Headcount Enrollments, 1980-2010 









Total 


Year 


Undergraduates 


Graduates 


Enrollment 


1980 


246,848 


67,002 


313,850 


1985 


262,759 


61,867 


324,626 


1986 


266,729 


66,695 


333,424 


1987 


273,987 


68,789 


342,776 


1988 


272,200 


71,800 


344,000 


1989 


273,200 


73,300 


346,500 


1990 


270,800 


73,900 


344,700 


1991 


271,100 


74,300 


345,400 


1992 


269,200 


74,400 


343,600 


1993 


268,200 


74,500 


342,700 


1994 


268,400 


74,900 


343,300 


1995 


268,300 


75,300 


343,600 


1996 


268,900 


75,800- 


344,700 


1997 


272,300 


76,300 


348,600 


1998 


278,900 


76,700 


355,600 


1999 


287,900 


77,100 


365,000 


2000 


296,600 


77,600 


3/4,200 


2001 


304,600 


78,500 


383,100 


2002 


312,400 


79,600 


392,000 


2003 


321,500 


80,800 


402,300 


2004 


330,500 


82,000 


412,500 


2005 


337.000 


83,300 


420,300 


2006 


341,500 


84,800 


426,300 


2007 


345,400 


86,500 


431,900 


2008 


348,500 


88,100 


436,600 


2009 


350,900 


89,600 


440,500 


2010 


351,200 


91,000 


442,200 



Sot*: 1980-87 are reported (see CSU, Statistical Report §2, variou?, issues). 1987-2010 are projections made 
by Department of Finance; they characterize the projections for 1997-2010 as "extended projections/* 
Source: DOF/PRU, ID 195. 
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Table 5 and Figure 3 show CSU enrollments for both headcount students and full-time 
equivalent (FTE) students for five year intervals from 1950 through 2010. The values for 
1950 through 1985 are based upon CSU experience. The FTE projections for 1990 through 
2010 are derived from the enrollment projections by applying an average student load of 
12.2 units for undergraduate students (thus, one headcount student translates to .813 FTE 
student, 12.2/15) and 7.7 units for graduate students (or .513 FTE student, 7.7/15). These 
student load factors are derived from Fall 1986 CSU enrollment data. They are typical 
of recent CSU experience. 



Table 5 

Reported and Projected CSU Enrollments: 
Headcount and FTE Students 





Headcount 


Fall FTE 


AY FTE 


Year 


Students 


Students 


Students 


1950 


31,101 


25,436 


24,610 


1955 


54,612 


40,275 


40,134 


1960 


95,081 


70,142 


69,089 


1965 


154,927 


117,316 


116,362 


1970 


241,559 


199,126 


197,454 


1975 


310,891 


235,811 


229,642 


1980 


313,850 


237,832 


232,740 


1985 


324,626 


247,298 


242,252 


1990 


344,700 


258,186 


253,280 


1995 


343,600 


256,871 


251,990 


2000 


374,200 


281,070 


275,730 


2005 


420,300 


316,854 


310,834 


2010 


442,200 


332,356 


326,041 



Sote: 1950-45 data are reported (see CSU, Statistical Abstract, 1987); 1990-2010 are projected. Headcount 
by Department of Finance; Fall FTE as described in the text, AY FTE is 98. 1 percent of Fall FTE (this percentage 
represents recent CSU experience). 
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Figure 3 
CSU Fall Enrollment, 1950-2010 
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California State University Enrollment Capacity and Projected Full-Time Equival „nt 
(FTE) Students (Criterion #5) 

The FTE projections in Table 5 can be compared with CSU "enrollment capacity" measures. 
Such a comparison is necessary in order to address the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission's new campus criterion 5 which states: 

Projected statewide enrollment demand on the California State University system 
should exceed the planned enrollment capacity of existing State University 
campuses. If statewide enrollment does not exceed the planned enrollment capacity 
of the system, compelling regional needs must be demonstrated. (Quoted from 
Appendix A.) 

Table 6 shows three measures of CSU campus capacity. They are (in the order in which 
they will be discussed): (1) "Master Plan ceiling/' (2) "lecture/laboratory capacity/' and 
(3) "overall campus capacity.' 9 

Master Plan ceiling refers to the FTE value a campus uses for planning purposes. Such 
ceilings were adopted for the campuses in the early 1960s soon after the CSU system was 
organized. A rationale and explanation for such ceilings is found in the minutes of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy of the CSU Board of Trustees (March 1, 1962, page 11): 

For all the (campuses), the establishment of an ultimate enrollment ceiling is 
important in determining the nature and scope of its Master Qirricular Plan. 
Given an ultimate enrollment, the (campus) is in ^ much better position to plan 
its particular mixture of courses and majors to accommodate that enrollment. 

Just as ... an enrollment ceiling is important for educational planning, so also 
is it important for the planning of buildings and other facilities, given such a 
ceiling with the outlines of the projected educational program, the campus master 
architects can approach the problems of land utilization and building design with 
greater realism and assurance that the facilities will proceed along reasonable 
lines to meet the ultimate need. 

It is important to note that this planning concept applies to individual campuses. The "system 
total" shown in Table 6 is merely the sum of the campus' Master Plan ceilings. 
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Table 6 

California State University FTE Capacity Measures 
1988-89 
Overall 





Lecture/Lab 


Campus 


Budgeted 


Master 


Campus 


Capacity 


Capacity 


AY FTE* 


Plan 


1988-89 


1988-80 


1988-89 


Ceilinz 


Bakersfield 


3,099 


3,339 


3,500 


12,000 


Chico 


11,589 


12,515 


13,500 


14,000 


Dominguez Hills 


6,692 


7,306 


5,855 


20 000 


Fresno 


12,795 


13,803 


15,400 


20 000 


Fullerton" 


14,010 


14,716 


16,900 


20,000 


Hayward * 


11,302 


12,127 


8,025 


18,000 


Humboldt 


5,997 


6,830 


5,750 


10 000 


Long Beach 


20,177 


21,397 


23.600 


25,000 


Los Angeles 

9 


18,913 


20,424 


13 550 


25 000 


Northridge** 


17,353 


18,362 


20,635 


25,000 


Pomona 


12,361 


12,889 


14,150 


20,000 


Sacramento 


15,177 


16,302 


18,250 


25,000 


San Bernardino** 


4,054 


4,373 


6,480 


12,000 


San Diego* * 


22,913 


24,350 


25,000 


25,000 


San Francisco* * 


16,221 


17,461 


19,138 


20,000 


San Jose 


18,613 


19,928 


20,000 


25,000 


San Luis Obispo 


12,853 


13,747 


14,300 


15,000 


Sonoma 


5,289 


5,976 


4,600 


10,000 


Stanislaus* * 


3,474 


3,834 


3,556 


12,000 


Campus Totals 


232,882 


249,679 


252,189 


353,000 


North County Center 






800 




Other Authorized OCC 






1,866 




SYSTEM TOTAL 






254,855 





"Academic Year FTE. 
"Main campus only. 

Sources: "Lecture/ Lab Capacity 1987-88" from CSU, PP&D "Summary of Campus Capacity," October 1987. 
"Budgeted FTE 1988-89," from CSU, AS memo 88-03. "Master Plan Ceiling, - from CSU,' "Capital Outlay 
Program 1988-89." The derivation of "overall campus capacity" is described in the text. 



Lecture/lab capacity measures the FTE students that can be accommodated in lecture rooms 
and class laboratories based upon state mandated utilization standards. (The California 
Postsecondary Education Commission in its preliminary study, "Time and Territory," 1986, 
found these standards to be among the highest among those states that have such standards, 
(pages 63-64) CPEC is continuing its study of space utilization standards as Phase II of 
"Time and Territory.") Lecture/lab capacity FTE is a physical planning concept. In 
particular, it is the key criterion for budgeting additional capac Ity buildings for a campus 
when projected lecture/lab FTE exceeds lecture/lab capacity. 
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Overall campus capacity is lecture/lab capacity plus FTE in courses that do not use capacity 
space (clinical practice, performance <*ourses, student teaching, independent study, etc.)* 
For example, overall campus capacity at CSU, Bakersfield is calculated as follows? lecture/ 
lab capacity from Table 6 is 3,099 FTE. The campus* experience is 7.2 percent of FTE 
is in courses that do not use capacity space. The lecture/lab FTE cf 3,099 would, therefore, 
represent 92.8 percent of the campus total FTE if the campus were at its overall capacity. 
Thus, overall capacity is 3,339 FTE (- 3,099/.928). 

Overall campus capacity is the appropriate capacity measure to use for planning purposes. 
It is comparable to budgeted FTE (which is also shown in Table 6) and projected FTE 
as shown in Table 5. 

Three conclusions can be drawn from Table 6: (1) no campus is budgeted exactly at its 
overall capacity FTE, several are budgeted above, several are budgeted K *uw; (2) from 
a system wide perspective budgeted FTE in 1988-89 is approximately 1 percent greater than 
total overall campus capacity; (3) most campuses have expansion potential in the sense 
that their Master Plan ceilings exceed their current overall capacities. (It should be noted 
that new buildings must be constructed to add to a campus* overall capacity.) Three 
campuses, Chico, San Francisco and San Luis Obispo, are less than 1,000 FTE from their 
Master Plan ceilings. One campus, San Diego, is at its ceiling. 

Table 7 shows the same systemwide totals as derived in Table 6 for years 1987-88 through 
1994-95. The campus data that underlie tli^e totals are found in Appendix C. 

Table 7 



California State University FTE Capacity Measures 
System Totals 1987-88 through 1994*95 







Overall 


Budgeted/ 






Lecture/Lab 


Campus 


Allocated 


Master Flan 


Year 


Capacity 


Capacity 


AY FTE 


Ceiling 


1987-88 


230,131 


246,744 


251,793* 


353,000 


1988-89 


232,882 


249,680 


254,855 


353,000 


1989-90 


232,781 


249,545 


257,700 


353,000 


1990-91 


242,130 


259,546 


259,300 


353,000 


1991-92 


247,442 


265,198 


260,700 


353,000 


1992-93 


250,925 


268,895 


261,550 


353,000 


1993-94 


248,359 


266,170 


261,650 


353,000 


1994-95 


not avail. 


not avail. 


262,700 


353,000 



'Calculated, based upon preliminary reports. 
Source: See Table 6. 
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Figure 4 summarizes the various system wide totals: 

• Projected total overall campus capacity for 1987-88 through 1994-95 (Table 7) 

• The systemwide Master Plan ceiling (Table 7) 

• Budgeted academic year FTE (Table 7) 

• Projected academic year FTE students for 1987 through 2010 (based on Tables 4 and 5) 
It illustrates several points: 

1. The CSU is budgeted somewhat above its capacity for 1987-88 through 1989-90. In 
1990-91 budgeted FTE and overall capacity will be almost equal. Overall capacity 
then exceeds budgeted FTE through 1993-94. 

2. The ' 'jump" that occurs between projected FTE and overall capacity illustrates the 
fact that capacity FTE comes in relatively large "doses" when new buildings become 
available. Because of this and uncertainties involved in year-to-year enrollment levels, 
it is practically impossible to obtain a perfect match between capacity and enrollments 
in any given year. 

3. The difference between the Master Plan ceiling (topmost line) and the overall capacity 
line represents the remaining expansion potential of the 19 CSU campuses. The 
projected FTE line compared to the overall capacity line is an indication of the addi- 
tional capacity that will need to be built in the future. 

4. The official CSU budgeted FTE values for 1988-89 through 1994-95 shown in Table 7 
are higher than the long-run FTE projections shown in Table 5. As can be seen in 
Figure 4, the difference between the two series grows over time, exceeding 10,000 
FTE in 1994-95. Part of the difference arises because the Department of Finance head- 
count enrollment projections currently available (July 1988) do not incorporate Fall 
1987 data. Another source of difference lies in the alternative methodologies used. 
(The CSU and the Department of Finance are currently holding discussions on this 
topic.) 
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1. The CSU, as a system, is currently at its overall FTE enrollment capacity; academic 
year budgeted FTE, 1988*89, is 254,855 (including 2,666 at authorized off-campus 
centers); overall campus capacity is 249,679. Some campuses are budgeted over* 
capacity, others under-capacity (see Table 6). 

2. Based upon current Department of Finance headcount enrollment projections, the 
CSU projects approximately 326,000 FTE in 2010 (see Table 5). 

3. The total Master Plan ceiling for the 19 CSU campuses is 353,000 FTE. The system 
has sufficient expansion potential to accommodate projected FTE through 2010 (see 
Tables 5 and 6 and Figure 4). This expansion will, of course, require building additional 
capacity space. 

4. The CSU system is projected to grow through 2010 beyond its existing and budgeted 
FTE enrollment capacity (see Tables 5 and 6 and Figure 4). Using 266,170 FTE in 
1993-94 as the overall capacity measure, in 1995 there could be a surplus of capacity 
over projected FTE of 3,470 based on CSU budget projections; based on the Depart- 
ment of Finance's enrollment projections in Table 5, the surplus is 14,180; in 2000 
the shortage of capacity relative to projected is 9,560 FTE; in 2005 the shortage is 
44,664. In 2010 it is 59,871 FTE. This projected growth could be more than sufficient 
to justify development of another full-service CSU campus, depending upon where 
the capacity is needed. Capacity should be added where it can best serve the educational 
needs of the states population. 

The question of where additional capacity will be needed is addressed in the next section 
which examines the regional distribution of the state's population and the locations 
of the existing CSU campuses. 
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IV. Regional Distribution of Population Compared to the 
Regional Distribution of CSU Campus Capacity 

The siting of any new campus must take account of the location of the population as well 
as the location of existing campuses. Figure 5 is a population density map of California 
based upon the 1980 census. Figure 6 shows the counties of the state and the locations of 
the existing 19 CSU campuses. 

Overlaid on both Figures is the outline of five major population regions of the state. These 
regions are broadly defined to include populous counties and counties adjacent to populous 
counties. Table 8 shows the specific counties that comprise the regions. The regions do 
not include the entire state; in particular, the relatively sparsely populated and isolated 
eastern, northern, and coastal counties are excluded. 

Table 9 shows the 1980 census population of these regions for age groups 20*34 and 18-59 
and projected values for 1990, 2000, 2010, and 2020. Absolute changes and average annual 
compound growth rates are also shown. 

Table 10 compares summary regional population data for the most inclusive age group, 
18-59 (from Table 9), with data for the campuses in each region (from Table 6). The campus 
data include 1988-89 budgeted FTE students, overall campus capacity FTE 1988-89, and 
Master Plan ceilings. 
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Figure 6 

California Counties and CSU Campuses 
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Table 8 

Major Population Regions of California 

NORTH VALLEY (1) 

Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, El Dorado, Glenn, Mariposa, Merced, Nevada, Placer, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, Shasta, Sierra, Stanislaus, Sutter, Tehama, Tuolumne, Yolo, 
and Yuba counties. This region includes the northern portion of the central valley and the 
population centers located along the 1-5 and Highway 99 corridors. 

SOUTH VALLEY (2) 

Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, and Tulare counties. This region includes the southern portion 
of the central valley. The north-south dividing line was chosen to pass through a relatively 
sparsely populated area along the northern boundaries of Fresno and Madera counties. 

BAY AREA (3) 

Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Nupa, San Francisco, Sun Mateo, Santa Clara. Santa Cruz, 
Solano, and Sonoma counties. This region is composed of the counties around Sax Francisco 
Bay. 

SOUTH BASIN (4) 

Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, and Ventura counties. This region includes 
the counties that lie along the east-west corridor of the Los Angeles Basin. 

SOUTHERNMOST (5) 

Imperial and San Diego counties, the southernmost counties of the state. 
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Table 9 

Actual and Projected Population Age Groups for Major 
Population Regions, 1980-2020 



Pop. Annual Pop. Annual 

Region Age 20-34 Chg. % Chg. Age 18-59 Chg. % Chg. 



NORTH VALLEY 












1980 


648,472 






1,388,401 






(1) 1990 


771,990 


123,518 


1.76 


1,799,290 


410,889 


2.63 


2000 


786,169 


14,179 


0.18 


2,241,660 


442,370 


2.22 


2010 




207,672 


2.37 


2,617,209 


375,549 


1.56 


2020 


1,067,547 


73,706 


0.72 


2,800,049 


182,840 


0.68 



SOUTH VALLEY 



1980 


340,729 






718,206 






1990 


408,034 


67,305 


1.82 


917,529 


199,323 


2.48 


2000 


423,755 


15,721 


0.38 


1,140,226 


222,697 


2.20 


2010 


551,411 


127,656 


2.67 


1,358,576 


218,350 


1.77 


2020 


593,893 


42,482 


0.74 


1,485,382 


126,806 


0.90 


AREA 














1980 


1,537,111 






3,253,244 






1990 


1,522,195 


(14,916) 


-0.10 


3,744,330 


491,086 


1.42 


2000 


1,295,551 


(226,644) 


•1.60 


4,064,754 


320,424 


0.82 


2010 


1,456,846 


161,295 


1.18 


4,202,553 


137,799 


0.33 


2020 


1,519,562 


62,716 


0.42 


4,107,105 


(95,448) 


•0.23 



SOUTH BASIN 



1980 


3,182,814 






6,742,351 






(4) 1990 


3,258,595 


75,781 


0.24 


7,803,802 


1,061,451 


1.47 


2000 


2,989,467 


(269..' 28) 


-0.86 


8,865,182 


1,061. :so 


1.28 


2010 


3,723,232 


73i,765 


2.22 


9,728,092 


862,910 


0.93 


2020 


3,808,799 


o^567 


0.23 


9,810,582 


82,490 


0.08 


SOUTHERNMOST 












1980 


593,035 






1,173,064 






(5) 1990 


677,360 


84,325 


1.34 


1,499.300 


326,236 


2.48 


2000 


656,002 


(21.358) 


-0.32 


1.797.J24 


297,724 


1.S3 


2010 


762,833 


J06.831 


1.52 


2.042,540 


245,516 


1.29 


2020 


824,291 


61,158 


0.78 


2,098,132 


55,592 


0.27 


ALL OTHER 














1980 


326,958 






659,671 






1990 


365,587 


38,629 


1.12 


843,347 


183,676 


2.49 


2000 


352,260 


(13,327) 


-0.37 


1,007,451 


164,104 


1.79 


2010 


393,170 


40,910 


1.10 


1,109,727 


102,276 


0.97 


2020 


411,660 


18,490 


0.46 


1,113.129 


3,402 


0.03 


STATE TOTAL 














1980 


6,629,119 






13,934,937 






1990 


7,003,761 


374,642 


0.55 


16,607,598 


2,672.661 


1.77 


2000 


6,503,204 


(500,557) 


-0.74 


19,116,297 


2,508,699 


1.42 


2010 


7,881,333 


1,378,129 


1.94 


21,058,697 


1,942,400 


0.97 


2020 


8,225,752 


344,419 


0.43 


21,414,379 


355,682 


0.17 
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Sourer. DOF/PRU. "Population Projections for California Counties 1989-2020. w/Age and Sex Detail to 2020." Baseline 
1986, Report 86 P-3. 
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The North Valley 18-59 population is projected to more than double in the forty-year period 
1980-2020. The three CSU campuses in the region are currently budgeted somewhat above 
their overall capacity, but they still can add approximately 16,000 FTE before reaching 
their current Master Plan ceilings. 

The 18-59 population of the South Valley region is also projected to double between 1980 
and 2020. The two CSU campuses in the region are budgeted above their 1987-88 overall 
capacit y, bu t both have growing room in terms of their Master Plan ceilings (approximately 
15,000 FTE). 

The Bay Area region shows the smallest projected growth of the five regions discussed here. 
The four campuses in the region, in total, are budgeted below their overall capacity in 
1987-88. They have expansion potential relative to their Master Plan capacity of approxi- 
mately 17,000 FTE. 

The Souti. Basin region is projected to add over twice as much population in the 18-59 
age group (over 3 million) as any other region. The seven CSU campuses are budgeted 
for 1987-88 at their total overall capacity. In terms of total Master Plan capacity there 
is growth potential of approximately 46,000 FTE. 

The Southernmost region projects a growth of the 18-59 population of almost 1 million 
people. The single CSU campus in the region (San Diego State) is currently budgeted at 
its Master Plan ceiling. This campus is also budgeted at its Master Plan capacity, it has 
no room for expansion. 

The Southernmost region is the only part of the state with a large projected population 
growth but no expansion potential in terms of the single CSU campus. Within the Southern- 
most region, the north San Diego county area has accounted for a large part of the region's 
population growth. It is this sub-region in north San Diego county that is proposed as the 
site of a new full-service CSU campus. (This sub-region and its population as of the 1980 
census shows very clearly in Figure 5 in the mid-coastal part of San Diego county.) 

Figure 7 illustrates the comparison between projected regional population growth and CSU 
expansion potential. In Figure 7 the left bar for each region represents the projected change 
in the 18-59 popul ation from Table 10. The right bar shows the expansion potential (Master 
Plan ceiling FTE less 1988-89 budgeted FTE) for the campuses in the region, e.g., the 
North Valley region has proje cted 18-59 population growth of 1.4 million and expansion 
potential of about 16,000 FTE. (Note that the expansion potential for the region is multiplied 
by ten so it can be seen on the graph.) 

The CSU undertook a statewide study in 1984 to determine whether there were any 
geographical areas potentially in need of additional CSU services. "Report to the Chancellor 
on Geographical Areas Potentially in Need of CSU Services," Long Beach, 1985. This study 
provides supporting evidence of the need for a full-service campus in North San Diego 
County. 

The study was prompted by several concerns including the effects of population growth 
and a related interest in offering more off-campus instruction. There was a deliberate effort 
to consider the issue from a statewide perspective. 
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Table 10 

Regional Populations (Age 18*59) and CSU Campus Data 



Re? 

NOiuU VALLEY (1) 



pop. 1980 
2020 



1,388,401 
2,800,049 

40 yr. chg. 1,411,643 



SOUTH VALLEY (2) 
pop. 1980 718,206 
2020 1,485,382 

40 yr. chg. 767,176 



BAY AREA (3) 

pop. 1980 
2020 

40 yr. chg. 
SOUTH BASIN (4) 



3,253,244 
4,107,105 

853,861 



pop. 1980 
2020 

40 yr. chg. 



6,742,351 
9,810,582 

3,068,231 



SOUTHERNMOST (5) 
pop. 1980 1,173,064 
2020 2,098.132 

40 yr. chg. 925,068 

ALL OTHER 
pop. 1980 770,476 
2020 1,318,380 

40 yr. chg. 547,904 

STATE TOTALS 
pop. 1980 13,934,937 
2020 21,414.397 

40 yr. chg. 7,479,442 



Campus 


Budgeted 
FTE '88-89* 


Overall 
Campus 
Capacity 
FTE '88-89 


Master 
Plan 
Ceiling 


Chico 

Sacramento 
Stanislaus** 


13,500 
18.250 
3,556 


12,515 
16,302 
3,834 


14,000 
25,000 
12,000 




35,306 


32,651 


51,000 


Bakersfield 
Fresno 


3,500 
15,400 


3,339 
13,803 


12,000 
20,000 




18,900 


17,140 


32,000 


Hayward** 
San Francisco** 
San Jose 
Sonoma 


8,025 
19,138 
20,000 

4,600 


12,127 
17,461 
19,928 
5,976 


18,000 
20,000 
25,000 
10,000 




51,763 


4 r\ ft 

55,492 


ma AAA 

73,000 


Dominguez Hills 

Fullerton** 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Northridge** 
Pomona 

San Bernardino** 


5,855 

16,900 
23,600 
13,550 
20,635 
14,150 
6,480 


7,306 
20,000 
14,716 
21,397 
20,424 
18,362 
12,389 

4,373 


20,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
12,000 




101,170 


99,467 


147,000 


San Diego** 


25,000 


24,350 


25,000 




25,000 


24,350 


25,000 


Humboldt 

San Luis Obispo 


5,750 
14,300 


6,330 
13,747 


10,000 
15,000 




20,050 


20,577 


25,000 


CSU 










252,189 


249,679 


353,000 
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"Academic year FTE. 
"•Main campus only. 

Sources: Population data from Table 9, campus data from Table 6. 
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Figure 7 
Regional Population Change vs. 
Campus Expansion Potential 




North Valley South Valley Bay Area South Basin Southernmost 



□ Population change 1980 - 2020 M Expansion potential ( x 10 ) 

o 
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The study defined five criteria to identify underserved areas of the state: 

1. No CSU campus within one hour (one way) commute time. 

2. Existing and projected population centers with substantial concentrations of persons 
20-39 years of age. 

3. No existing off-campus center, or an existing center offering too few programs to meet 
the area's needs. 

4 . Presence of developing industries whose employees are in need of educational programs 
which are not otherwise being provided. 

5. A low CSU participation rate (this is defined on a per county basis). 

Based upon the criteria, several regions were identified. The three most prominent were 
described as follows (page 4); 

• Contra Costa County — Although situated in the San Francisco Bay area, the bulk 
of the county's population is isolated by distance or a difficult commute from CSU 
campuses in San Francisco to the west and Hayward to the south. The existence of 
a state-owned site in the county dictates the need for special attention to this area. 
In addition, the off-campus center operated by Hayward in Pleasant Hill may soon 
be displaced, making a decision on the long-term direction for serving the county of 
utmost importance and urgency. 

• North San Diego County — This area is rapidly growing. It is relatively remote to 
San Diego State in the south, and it is very inconvenient to CSU, Fullerton in the 
north. The North County Center of San Diego State in San Marcos provides some 
programs, but there appears to be greater potential for service to the area. 

• Ventura County — The county has no four-year institution. Currently served by the 
CSU, Northridge/UC Santa Barbara jointly run University Center, initial examina- 
tion suggests the potential for greatly expanded services. 
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V. A Full-Service Campus in North San Diego County 
Background: The North County Center 

North San Diego County is a region of the state that has experienced substantial population 
growth and economic development. It has been recognized for some time that the region 
had potential as a site for a CSU campus. The California State Colleges proposed suoh 
a campus in 1969. The California Coordinating Council for Higher Education deferred 
action at that time because of general concerns regarding funding for the system and an 
expected plateau in enrollments. 

The 1970s were, a period of fiscal stringency. The need for a North County facility was 
reduced in part by increasing the Master Plan enrollment ceiling at San Diego State 
University to 25,000 FTE and in part by the legislatively established policy of "redirection" 
of students from campuses (such as San Diego State) that had reached their enrollment 
capacity to other campuses in the State University system that had not. 

Despite the funding problems, the local community, the CSU, and San Diego State 
University continued to perceive an educational need in the North County area. The result 
was a proposal in 1979 that San Diego State Univeisity offer stat ^-supported upper division 
and graduate instruction at an off-campus center located in the region. Such a center was 
approved and funded. The North County Center of San Diego State University began 
operation in leased facilities in the city of Vista in September 1979. In 1982 the center 
moved from Vista to its present location in leased quavers in the city of San Marcos. 
Enrollment has grown from approximately ISO students (60 FTE) in Fall of 1979 to 1,211 
students (473.2 FTE) in Fall 1987. 

Recognizing the continuing need to provide postsecondary educational programs to the 
North County area, Senator William Craven sponsored legislation (SB 1060) in 1985 that 
provided for studies to establish permanent facilities for the North County Center. 

Pursuant to SB 1060 in 1985, the CSU commissioned a demographic and market study of 
the North County area. The work was completed in 1986 (Tadlock and Associates, Deems, 
Lewis and Partners, "Demographic/ Market Analysis for Off-Campus Center, San Diego 
State University, Northern San Diego County") and incorporated in CSU's proposal for 
establishing a permanent off-campus center. The proposal was approved by the CSU Board 
of Trustees Ad Hoc Committee on Off-Campus Centers (March 1986) and the Calf jrnia 
Postsecondary Education Commission (preliminarily in December 1986 and finally in 
November 195/). (The relevant documents are: CSU, "Sar Diego State University North 
County Proposal," June 1986 and August 1987, California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, "Proposed Construction of San Diego State University's North Cc-'inty Center," 
December 1986, and "Final Approval of San Diego State University's Proposal to Construct 
a North County Center," November 1987.) 

An evaluation of four alternative sites, also conducted pursuant to SB 1060, led to a 
recommendation favoring the Prohoroff Ranch property in San Marcos (PRC Engineering 
Co., "Northern San Diego County Campus Site Selection Study," May 1986). The Board 
cf Trustees authorized negotiations for the property in July 1986. Funding for the acquisition 
was requested and approved in the 1987-88 Capital Outlay Budget. Purchase of the property 
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was completed in June 1988. Funding for construction of permanent facilities to serve 
approximately 2,000 FTE students at the site is in the 1988-89 Capital Outlay Budget. 
It is anticipated that the facilities will be available for occupancy in Fall 1992. 

The Prohoroff Ranch property consists of 304 acres located to the immediate south of 
Highway 78 at the corner of Twin Oaks Valley Road and New Barham Drive in the city 
of San Marcos, see Figures 8 and 9. The site is obviously large enough to accommodate 
much more than an off-campus center for 2,000 students. The rationale for the larger site 
is: (1) a full-service campus is a distinct possibility, (2) the growth of the North County 
area is rapidly reducing the supply of potentially desirable sites (to say nothing of the cost 
of acquiring such a site several yean hence), (3) purchasing the larger site now guarantees 
its availability if a full-service campus is ultimately approved. (Concern about the ultimate 
use of the property as discussed above is expressed in the Budget Act language requiring 
this report.) 

San Diego State University and the CSU are moving ahead with plans for the construction 
of the facilities that will house the North County Center. As part of the process it is necessary 
to develop a physical Master Plan locating buildings and all other structures, including 
roads, utilities, etc. 

The Master Plan for the North County Center makes provision for the alternative outcomes 
of permanent off-campus center or full-service campus by approaching the site development 
in phases. Phase I (scaled for 2,000 FTE) is the only phase necessary for an off-campus 
center. If a full-service campus is approved, then Phases II (5,000 FTE), III (15,000), and 
IV (25,000) will become operative as enrollment growth warrants. 

The CSU Board of Trustees approved the physical Master Han for the North County Center 
at its March 1988 meeting. (See Appendix D for an excerpt from the minutes of the Board 
of Trustees' Committee on Campus Planning, Buildings and Grounds where the phased 
approach is discussed.) 



Figure 8 
Location of San Marcos Site in 
Southern California 




Figure 9 

Location of San Marcos Site Within 
the City of San Marcos 
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Physical, Social, and Demographic Characteristics: Definition of North County 
Service Area (Criterion #11) 

The characteristics (physical, social, demographic, etc.) must be included. 

(This criterion is taken out of order because of the importance of the definition 
of the North County Service Area to the enrollment projections which are discussed 
in the next section.) 

As part of their report, "Demographic/Market Analysis for Off-Campus Center, San Diego 
State University, Northern San Diego County," Tadlock and Associates, Deems, Lewis and 
Partners (TAD LP) defined a North San Diego County service area for purposes of higher 
educational needs. They developed a definition of the "North County Service Area" (NCSA), 
as shown in Figure 10, consisting of the northwestern portion of San Diego County plus 
parts of Orange and Riverside counties. 

The North County Service Area definition figured prominently in both the original CSU 
proposal for permanent facilities for the North County Center ("San Diego State University, 
North County Proposal,** June 1986) and in CPECs response to that proposal ("Proposed 
Construction of San Diego State University's North County Center," December 1986). The 
definition is also used in the present report. 

TADLP based their definition of the NCSA upon seven practical considerations: topography, 
area organization, sociological factors, transportation networks, economics, growth patterns, 
and educational services. The following discussion of each factor relies heavily upon both 
text and maps from TADLFs report (pages 4-16): 

Topography The southern metropolitan area surrounding and including the city of San 
Diego comprises less than 10 percent of the county's total land area. Immediately north 
of the metropolitan area, south of the towns of Pc*ay on the east and Del Mar on the 
west, is a broad section of rough terrain and canyons which forms an east-west belt. The 
Mira Mar Naval Air Station abuts this terrain near the Mira Mesa area, adding another 
low density buffer. With low population density and a minimal road system, this buffer 
belt (see Figure 11) separates the northern section of the county from the southern. The 
buffer belt emphasizes a split in the character of the county. To the north, the area is 
perceived as being one of open space and suburban neighborhoods, while south of the buffer 
an abrupt transition is made to the increased density of the metropolitan area. 

Transportation Networks The three major freeways that serve the North County area 
(see Figure 10) have played an important role in defining the region. These arteries have 
attracted substantial residential, commercial, and industrial development north of the San 
Diego metropolitan area because land has been available at lower prices than in the south. 
The three freeways are Interstate 5, extending north along the coast into Orange County; 
Interstate 15, an inland route traveling north into Riverside County; and Highway 78, 
providing an east-west link between I-S and MS via San Marcos. 

Area Organization City officials from areas north of the buffer belt meet as the 
Association of North County City Governments. The local Chambers of Commerce, the 
United Way, professional organizations, and service clubs follow much the same pattern. 
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Figure 10 
Extended North County Service Area 
(TADLP, Figure 1B) 
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Sociological The residents of an area identify themselves with their own locale in a 
number of ways, such as where they choose to shop and where they choose to go to school. 
On a more intangible level, over time they develop their sense of belonging and participating 
along with their sense of proximity and association to other communities in the area. At 
times they even define their community by what it is not. For the North County residents 
(interviewed by TAD LP) the metropolitan area to the south is distinctly not their service area. 

Economics The availability of industrial and residential land in North County is a major 
source of the growth the region is experiencing. Community pride in this growth is evident 
in every city (although the city of Caxlsbad has recently taken steps to restrict growth within 
its city limits). The region has successfully sought new industry. The result is a rapid 
in-migration of young adults to the growing job market. The businesses and industries in 
the area are seeking the ambience, services, and infrastructure that North County can provide 
(at least at this stage of its development) without the perceived disadvantages of the urban 
scene. The representatives of business and industry who were interviewed (by TAD LP) 
made this point without exception. Figures 12 and 13 show industrial and commercial sites 
in the region. 

Educational Services Figure J 4 illustrates another characteristic of the NCSA, relatively 
few institutions of higher education compared to the metropolitan region to tne south. There 
are two private four-year institutions (United States International University and National 
University) and three community college campuses (MiraCosta, Palomar, and Miramar) 
in the area. Two of the campuses, Miramar and USIU, are on the southern boundary of 
the southern transition zone. Saddleback, the closest community college in Orange County, 
is located in Mission Viejo, north of San Juan Capistrano along 1-5. The closest community 
college in Riverside County is Mount San Jacinto near Hemet on Highway 79. Both are 
relatively remote from San Marcos. 

Growth Pattern The NCSA has experienced a relatively rapid rate of population growth 
that is expected to continue into the future. San Diego County is projected to grow from 
1.9 million individuals in 1980 to 3.2 million in 2010. The San Diego County components 
of the NCSA (North County East and West plus the Southern Transition Zone) are projected 
to grow from .5 to 1.4 million during the same period. Thus, the North County area will 
add almost a million new residents, accounting for slightly less than 70 percent of San Diego 
county's population growth projected during the period to 2010. 

As will be seen in the next section, gross population projections alone are not a sufficient 
basis for enrollment projections. This growth pattern is, nevertheless, a remarkable one 
that underlies the enrollment projections. The growth conditions other aspects of this 
proposal. For example, the proposed site in San Marcos is situated such that the town will 
literally grow up around the campus, thus making it an integral, functional part of the 
community. 
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Figure 12 

Major Industrial Sites in North San Diego County 

January 1983 
(TAOLP, Figure 3) 









Total 






Location 


Acres 


1 


Campus Park/FaUbrook 


MS at Highway 76 


481 


2 


Oceanside Airport/Norm River Road 


Adjacent to Oceanside Municipal Airport; north of Mission Avenue. Adjacent to 
proposed channel; south of North River Road 


406 


3 


Oceaatide/Riocho Del Oro 


Along Otanairia Stvd. from 1-5 beyond Oceanside city limits to Vista 


1,339 


4 


Ortantirte Boulevard 


North of Highway 78, west of Vista 


170 


5 


Viita/Buena Creek 


Along Highway 78 between Vista snd San Marcos 


174 


6 


Vista Business and Research Park 


South Vista, adjacent to Sycamore Avenue 


728 


7 


Saa Marcos 


South of Hwy. 78 between Raacho Santa Fe Rd. and San Marcos Blvd. 


730 


8 


TTinnni-tUn 


South of Hwy. 78; west of MS 


1,083 


9 


Carisbad/Ptiomar Airport 


Vicinity of Palomar Airport Rd. and El Camino Real 


2,933 


10 


Saa Marcoe/Rincho Santa Fe Road 


South and west of Highway 78 


68 


11 


Ramone 


West of Highway 78 


157 


12 


Ranrho Bernardo 


West of 1-13 at Rancho Bernardo Rd. 


646 


13 


M5 Comdor/Powsy 


East of MS; north and south of Poway Rd. 


311 


14 


North City West/Sorrento Hills 


In the hills above Sorrento Valley; accessed by El Cimino Real 


692 
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Figure 13 

Shopping Centers in San Diego County 
(TADLP. Figure 4) 



Small 


lor Shopping tenters/Plazas 


Major Shopping Cantors 


17 


Broadway Vista Cantor 


4 Escondldo Villaga Shopping Cantar 


18 


Camino Town and Country 


12 Plaza Camino Roal 


21 


Flowtr Hill 


15 North County Fair 


24 


La Coata Plaza 




27 


MWtown Ptaza 




28 


Mission Cantor 




29 


Mission Squaro 




30 


Old Poway Villaga 




32 


Plaza of tha Pour Flags 




33 


Rancho Barnardo Town Cantor 




40 


Tho Vlnoyard 
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Figure 14 

Universities and Community Colleges in San Diego County 

(TAOLP, Figure 5) 
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Enrollment Projections (Criterion #1) 

Enrollment projections should be sufficient to justify the new campus. For the 
proposed new campus and for each of the existing campuses in the district or 
system, enrollment projections for each of the first ten years of operation, and 
for the fifteenth and twentieth years, must be provided. For an existing campus, 
all previous enrollment experience must also be provided. Department of Finance 
enrollment projections must be included in any needs study. 

Enrollment projections for a full-service campus at San Marcos are based upon three factors: 
(1) population projections for the local region, (2) participation rates which convert 
population projections to headcount enrollment projections, and (3) student workload f acton 
which convert headcount enrollments to full-time equivalent (FTE) students. Each of these 
factors is discussed below. (Because of differing situations with respect to data availability, 
the projections will be made in two parts: through the year 2000 and from 2000 to 2020.) 

Projections to 2000 

It is necessary to recognize that the projections for this period involve two separate and 
distinct questions. (1) Given the existing and projected population base for the NCSA, what 
enrollments could be reasonably projected, assuming the existence of a mature, full-service 
campus? (2) Given that the NCC is not now and never has been a full-service campus, 
what is a reasonable planning assumption that projects enrollment from what it is now 
at the NCC to what it would be at a full-service campus at some point in the future? This 
second question raises policy issues (such as when to start admitting lower division students, 
when full-service status should be recognized, when additional facilities should be budgeted, 
etc.) that go beyond the projections based upon population, participation rates, and student 
workload. 

In making the enrollment projections to the year 2000 for a full-service campus, substantial 
reliance is placed upon other recent projections of enrollments in North San Diego County. 
Both CSU and CPEC made enrollment projections for the Nortii County Center proposal 
("San Diego State University, North County Proposal," August 1987 and "Proposed 
Construction of San Diego State University's North County Center," December 1987, 
respectively). 

Tiiese previous projections were limited to "upper division" (juniors plus seniors) and 
"graduate" (postbaccalaurcate plus graduate) enrollments for the North County Center. 
Projections for a full-service campus extend this previous work by adding "lower division" 
(freshman and sophomore) enrollments to obtain a grand total. 

Population Projections: Both of the previous studies mentioned above relied upon the North 
County Service Area as defined by TADLP as a reasonable definition of the geographic 
region from which an off-campus center in San Marcos would draw local (commuter) 
students. Even though the motivation to attend a full-service campus might be stronger 
than the motivation to attend an off-campus center, the NCSA so thoroughly encompasses 
the local population concentration that there is good reason to continue to use it as the 
population base that will provide the local enrollments for a full-service campus. 

Population projections for San Diego County are made by the Population Research Unit 
of the Department of Finance. Sub-county projections are made by the San Diego Association 
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of Governments (SANDAG) for tracts that comprise the county's major statistical areas 
within the North County Service Area as shown in Figure 15. 

Within the NCSA three sub-regions were recognized: (1) the area closest to the San Marcos 
site consisting of the Major Statistical Areas (MSA) North County East and North County 
West, (2) a Southern Transition Zone consisting of three tracts in North City MSA (Del 
Mar/Mira Vista, North San Diego, and Poway), and (3) a Northern Transition Zone, 
including the population centers of San Clemente/Capistrano along 1-5 in Orange County 
and Rancho California along 1-15 in Riverside County. The rationale for the transition 
zones is that students in these zones could reasonably choose to commute to either a campus 
in San Marcos or other CSU campuses to the north or the south. 

I »th the Department of Finance and SANDAG provide periodic updates of their population 
I ejections. SANDAG is in the process of updating their Series 6 regional growth forecasts 
(SANDAG, Board of Directors, Agenda Report R-102, Series 7 Regional Growth Forecast, 
Subarea Forecast, Preliminary, November 20, 1987). Final, updated (Series 7) projections 
are expected sometime during the Summer of 1988. Age specific sub-regional forecasts will 
not be available until after the overall projections are approved. (It appears that the Series 7 
projections will not be very different from Series 6.) 
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Figure 15 
San Diego County Statistical Areas 
(TADLP, Figure 1) 
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Consequently, the Series 6 population projections are the most recent available at this time. 
They serve as the basis for the enrollment projections contained herein. The California 
Postsecondary Education Commission based their projections of the North County Center 
on these same Series 6 projections. Table 11 shows the Series 6 projections for the county's 
Major Statistical Areas. County projections made by the Department of Finance are also 
shown at the bottom of Table 11. It is worth noting that the SANDAG projections are 
somewhat less than those made by the Department of Finance. (Both Tables 11 and 12 
were adapted from the CPEC report on the North County Center.) 



Table 11 



Population rejections for Major Statistical Areas of 
San Diego County, 1985-2000 



Major 










% Change 


Statistical Area 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1985-2000 


Central 


536,450 


521,917 


526,298 


527,001 


-1.8 


North City 


489,985 


549,835 


597,891 


646,888 


32.0 


South Suburban 


214,708 


271,442 


303,257 


334,327 


55.7 


East Suburban 


372,986 


412,035 


441,547 


464,908 


24.6 


North County West 


231,646 


278,843 


320,357 


358,425 


54.7 


North County East 


222,186 


283,228 


318,385 


347,116 


56.2 


County Total 


2,083,373 


2,355,100 


2,526,835 


2,699,465 


29.6 


(SANDAG, Ser. 6) 












County Total 


2,131,603 


2,387,842 


2,630,296 


2,852,513 


33.8 



(Dept. of Finance, 86 P-3) 

Adapted from CPEC, "Proposed Construction cf San Diego Stai? University's North County Center/* page 16. 



Table 12 shows the derivation of the population estimates for the North County Service 
Area for 1 990, 1995 , and 2000. The entire population of the Major Statistical Areas North 
County East and West is included. For the Southern Transition Zone, situated as it is midway 
between the San Marcos site and San Diego State, only half of the population is counted, 
on the rationale that students could be expected to attend either campus. The total of the 
two (North County East and West plus one-half of the Southern Transition Zone) is then 
adjusted upward by 8 percent to recognize that some students will be attracted from the 
Northern Transition Zone in the southern parts of Orange and Riverside counties. It is 
necessary that the population projections be separated into age groups because the different 
age groups have very different participation rates in higher education. 

Participation Rates: Participation rates are an indication of how many students are likely 
to attend a particular campus (or off-campus center) from a given population group. The 
basic problem with making enrollment projections for a new campus is that it requires 
making projections of behavior that has not yet been observed precisely because the campus 
does not exist. 
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Table 12 



Population Projections for North County Service Area, 1990, 1995, 2000 



Agt Category 1990 1995 2000 

North County East and West 

19 and less 147,397 162,137 172,953 

20-24 51,389 53,276 56,576 

25-29 45,781 47,027 48,252 

30-34 46,715 49,844 50,170 

35 and more 270,793 326,455 377,568 

Total 562,075 638,739 705,549 



Southern Transition Zone 

(reduced by 50%) 

19 and less 32,015 37,170 42,626 

20-24 6,525 7,166 8,219 

25-29 8,851 9,489 10,400 

30-34 12,571 13,962 15,023 

35 and more 45,348 57,154 69,853 

Total 105,310 124,941 146,121 



Total North County Service Area 

(includes 8% for Northern Trans. Zone) 



19 and less 


193,765 


215,252 


232,825 


20-24 


62,547 


65,277 


69,979 


25-29 


59,003 


61,038 


63,377 


30-34 


64,029 


68,910 


70,408 


35 and more 


341,432 


414,297 


483,215 


Total 


720,776 


824,774 


919,803 



Adapted from CPEC, "Proposed Construction of San Diego State University's North County Center/' page 16. 



Jn their report on the North County Center, CPEC proposed an imaginative approach 
to this problem. They estimated participation rates by age and level of student at five of 
the smaller CSV campuses. These rates were then applied to the NCSA population projections 
to obtain NCSA enrollment projections. Thus, observed behavior in areas of the state that 
do have full-service campuses was used in place of the behavior that does not yet exist. 
Pooling the data from five campuses was reasonable because it tends to average unusual 
characteristics of any particular campus. Using smaller campuses was also reasonable because 
no matter what ultimately occurs at San Marcos, the institution must be a small campus 
before it becomes a large one. 

The five campus approach developed by CPEC is used here to derive a set of age specific 
participation rates to apply to the NCSA population projections. The five campuses 
are: Bakersfield, Humboldt, San Bernardino, Sonoma, and Stanislaus. 
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The rates were estimated as follows: enrollments of local students at the local campus were 
tabulated for each campus by age and level of student for Fall 1987. The enrollment 
categories were then summed for all five campuses to obtain pooled enrollments of local 
students by age and level of student. Similarly, age specific population data were obtained 
for each county for 1987 (the campuses have the same names as the counties, except for 
CSU, Bakersfield, which is located in Kern County). The county population data were 
then summed to obtain pooled population by age category. The participation rates are 
the ratios of the pooled enrollment data to the pooled population data. The pooled data 
and the rates are shown in Table 13. 



Table 13 



Participation Rates Based on Pooled Data from Five 
CSU Campuses and Five California Counties, Fall 1987 



Age 
Category 


Five 
County 
Population 


Lower Division 


Upper Division 


Graduate 


Enrollment 


Rate 


Enrollment 


Rate 


Enrollment 


Rate 


15-19 


190,481 


1,708 


8.97 


12 


0.06 


0 


0.00 


20-24 


209,969 


1,343 


6.40 


2,868 


13.66 


395 


1.88 


25-29 


208,642 


327 


1.57 


1,664 


7.98 


1,107 


5.31 


30-34 


219,823 


149 


1.13 


1,324 


6.02 


1,119 


5.09 


35 + 


1,028,008 


368 


0.36 


2,009 


1.95 


2,549 


2.48 


Total 


1,856,923 


3,995 


2.15 


7,877 


4.24 


5,170 


2.78 



Average student workload 12.50 units 11.61 units 7.94 units 



Note?: Lower division includes freshmen and sophomores. Upper division includes juniors and seniors. Graduate 
includes postbaccalaureate and graduate students. The participation rates are shown here as students per 1,000 
of population. 

Sources: County population data for 1987 are from the Baseline 86 estimates of the Department of Finance. 
Student enrollment data were extracted from the CSU, "Enrollment Reporting System — Students'* file for 
Fall 1987. The individual campus and county data that underlie this table are provided in Appendix £. 



These participation rates apply to local students at the local campus. The students that 
were included in the enrollment totals in Table 13 were Kern County "residents** attending 
CSU, Bakersfield, Humboldt County residents attending Humboldt State, etc. Students 
were classified as "local" to a particular campus if they were a U.S. citizen and indicated 
a permanent residence in the county where the campus is located at the time of application 
(or reapplication) for admission, or if they were non-citizens with resident alien or refugee 
status. The rationale for including the non-citizens as local is that those with resident alien 
or refugee status are likely to be permanent residents of the country and can reasonably 
be treated as part of the local population base. (The analogue for U.S. citizens is the young 
adult who moved to the county from Iowa three vears ago to take a job with an electronics 
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firm and then enrolls in a graduate degree program. According to the selection rule above, 
this individual would be — correctly — counted as a local student.) 

Student Workload Factors: The last of the three factors necessary to make enrollment 
projections is a measure of student workload. Data on workload are given in the last line 
of Table 13. The workload factor is the ratio of average student workload to 15 units (which 
represents one FTE). Thus, a 12.50 unit load for lower division students represents a factor 
of .833 FTE. The average workload of li.61 for upper division students gives a factor of 
.774 FTE; the graduate workload of 7.94 units gives a factor of .529 FTE. 

Enrollment projections of local studen+s attending a full-service campus at San Marcos for 
1990, 1995, and 2000 are obtained by applying the participation rates from Table 13 to 
the NCSA population projections from Table 12. The results are shown in Table 14. The 
local headcount enrollment projections are then used to project total FTE, as shown in 
Table 15, in two steps: local enrollment is assumed to be 85 percent of total enrollment; 
out-of-area enrollments are calculated as 15 percent of the total. Enrollments are converted 
to FTE by applying the student workload factors given above. 

The assumption that out-of-area enrollment comprises 15 percent of totra enrollment is 
conservative for the CSU. Appendix F shows the proportions of local enrollments, as defined 
for purposes of this study, for the five campus sample. The proportion of out-of-area students 
is 44 percent. If Humboldt State, the campus with the highest proportion of out-of-area 
enrollments, is excluded, the proportion is 38 percent. 
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Table 14 

Local Headcount Enrollment Projections for a 
Full-Service Campus at San Marcos, 1990-2000 

Local Enrollment 



Age NCSA Lower Upper 

Category Population Division Division Graduate Total 

1990 

0-14 144,453 

15-19 49,312 442 3 0 445 

20-24 62,547 400 854 118 1,372 

25-29 59,003 93 471 313 877 

30-34 64,029 72 385 326 783 

35 + 341,432 123 666 847 1,636 

Total 702,776 1,130 2,379 1,604 5,113 

1995 

0-14 161,305 

15-19 53,947 484 3 0 487 

20-24 65,277 418 892 123 1,433 

25-29 61,038 96 487 324 907 

30-34 68,910 78 415 351 844 

35 + 414,297 149 808 1,027 1,984 

Total 824,774 1,225 2,605 1,825 5,655 

2000 

0-14 172,485 

15-19 60,339 541 4 0 545 

20-24 69,979 448 956 132 1,536 

25-29 63,377 100 506 337 943 

30-34 70,408 80 424 358 862 

35 + 483,251 174 942 1,198 2.314 

Total 919,803 1,343 2,832 2,025 6,200 

Note: NCSA population is from Table 12 (the 0-14 population was separated based on more detailed data 
from SAND AC); participation rates are from Table 13. 
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Table 15 

FTE Projections for a Full-Service Campus 







at San Marcos, 1990-2000 
Local FTE 


T< 










Out-of-Area 




Year 


LD 


UD 


GD 


FTE 


Fall 


1990 


941 


1,841 


849 


642 


4,273 




(1,130) 


(2,379) 


(1,604) 


(902) 


(6,015) 


1995 


1,020 


2,016 


965 


711 


4,712 




(1,225) 


'2,605) 


(1,825) 


(998) 


(6,653) 


2000 


1,119 


2,192 


1,071 


779 


5,161 




(1,343) 


(2,832) 


(2,025) 


(1,094) 


(7,294) 



Total FTE 



Academic 
Year 

4,188 
4,618 
5,058 



Notes: The figuiw in parentheses below the FTE values are headcount enrollment. 

The FTE values wew obtained by applying average student workload factors derived from Table 13. The factors 
are as follows: lower division .833 FTE, upper division .774 FTE, graduate .529 FTE. The average workload 
for all students in the five campus sample was 10.68 units per student or .712 FTE; this factor was used to 
project out-of-area FTE. 

Out-of-area enrollment is calculated as 15 percent of total enrollment. 
Academic year FTE is 98 percent of Fall term. 

(The projections for upper division plus graduate enrollments and FTE shown here in Tables 14 and 15 differ 
from those shown in CPEC, " Proposed Construction of San Diego State University s North County Center," 
December 1986, pages 17*22. The difference arises because their participation rates were erroneously calculated 
based upon upper division students only. See the letter in Appendix G on this topic from William Storey to 
John Smart.) 



Projections 2000 to 2020 

Extended enrollment projections are possible. They are hampered, however, by the fact 
that SANDAG's age specific population projections end at the year 2000. Another 
complication is that as the San Marcos campus grows beyond 5,000 FTE it will eventually 
cease to be a small campus, thus making it inappropriate to use participation rates based 
upon five of the smaller CSU campuses. 

A projection for the year 2020 is made by assuming that San Marcos will be a "large" campus 
by then. Additional assumptions are made regarding growth of the NCSA population, 
participation rates, and student workload. The specific assumptions and the calculations 
are outlined in Table 16. 
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Table 16 

Enrollment and FTE Projections for 2020 for a 
Full-Service Campus at San Marcos, Assumptions and Calculations 

1. San Diego County's population 18-64 is projected to grow 23 percent between the 
years 2000 and 2020 (Department of Finance Baseline 86 projection). 

2. The NCSA "15 and over" population is projected to be 747,318 in 2000 (see Table 14). 
Applying the 23 percent rate of increase to the NCSA population gives a projection 
of 918,902 for 2020. 

3. The average local participation rate (defined in a manner analogous to the participation 
rates in Table 13) for California State University, Fullerton and San Diego State 
University in 1980 was 12.53 students per 1,000 of county population (CSU Statistical 
Reports §8 and #10, 1980). 

4. Applying this "large campus" participation rate to the projected 2020 NCSA population 
generates a local enrollment value of 11,514. 

5. If local enrollment represents 63 percent of the campus total (this was the average 
ratio at Fullerton and San Diego in 1980), total headcount enrollment would be 18,276. 

6. Assuming an average student workload of 11.4 units (the average for the system in 
1987) gives a workload factor of .76 FTE per stddent. Applying this factor to the total 
enrollment value gives a projection of 13,890 FTE for Fall term 2020. Academic year 
FTE is estimated as 98 percent of Fall term, or 13,612 FTE. 



California State University, Fullerton and San Diego State University were used as the 
basis for the "large campus" participation rates because they are geographically the closest 
CSU caucuses to San Marcos. The rates were calculated based upon 1980 data to remove 
the effect the "topping out" of San Diego State has its participation rate (as local population 
grows, its participation rate declines). 

The resultant projection of 18,276 students and 13,612 FTE in 2020 is an indication of 
the long-run potential of San Marcos. It is fully consistent with its Master Plan ceiling of 
25,000 FTE. These enrollments may be reached sooner if population growth occurs more 
rapidly than projected or later if, for some reason, population growth falters. 

Interpretation of the Projections 

The projections from Tables 15 and 16 are combined in Table 17 and illustrated in Figure 16. 

The FTE projections through 2000 are made as though a smaller, mature, full-service campus 
had existed in San Marcos for some time. The student participation rates and workload 
factors represent observed behavior (from the five campus sample) where potential students 
know of the campus and have access to a wide range of degree programs at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
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Since there is not a full-service campus in San Marcos, it is necessary to provide some 
connection between the full-service enrollment projections and the reality of the North 
County Center. The North County Center (NCC) reported 489 FTE for 1987-88. The current 
CSU budget projection ("allocation") for the NCC for academic year 1990-91 is 1,000 FTE 
(CSU, "Proposed Allocations of CSU Annual Full-Time Equivalent Students/ 9 AS memo 
88-03, February 22, 1988). 

The difference between the 1990-91 budget projection of 1,000 FTE and the full-service 
campus projection of 4,183 FTE represents an estimate of the additional FTE that would 
have been generated had a full-service campus been built in San Marcos several years ago. 
But a full-service campus was not built; the North County Center was started instead. One 
interpretation of the difference is that the actual budget projection of 1,000 FTE for 1990-91 
is about 23.9 percent of the budget projection that would have been made had a full-service 
campus been approved earlier. If a full-service campus is approved at some time in the 
future, the actual budget projections would grow, over a period of several years, to reflect 
the transition from the NCC to a full-service campus. 

These ideas are illustrated in Figure 16. The uppermost line for the period 1987-2000 
represents the academic year FTE projections for a full-service campus from Table 15. 
The lower line on the left is the projected budget FTE for NCC through 1994-95. The 
line that connects the two, from lower left to upper right, is denoted as "phased growth" 
FTE. This -phased growth" FTE represents the transition from the NCC to a full-service 
campus. It coincides with budget FTE (for the NCC) until 1993-94, when it separates and 
increases to meet the full-service campus FTE projection in the year 2000. The "phased 
growth" projection of 2,858 FTE for 1995-96 represents 61.9 percent of the full-service 
campus projection of 4,617 FTE. The value 61.9 is midway between 23.9 percent (the 
share budget represents of full-service projection in 1990-91) and 100 percent (budget is 
assumed to be 100 percent of the full-service projection in 2000-01). 

The "phased growth" FTE projection is based upon several assumptions: (1) Lower division 
students will not be admitted until 1995-96, three yean after the NCC has occupied its 
permanent facilities. (2) A full-service campus would come into operation some time after 
1992-93. (3) Local participation rates would increase with the admission of lower division 
students and as the campus fleshed out its array of academic programs, thus becoming 
more attractive to students. (4) Out-oi-area participation would increase as the campus 
grows and knowledge of it spreads among the group of potential students. (5) Finally, if 
a full-service campus begins operation at the NCC site in the mid-1990s, the phase-in would 
be essentially complete by the year 2000. 

The projections for yean 2005, 2010, 2015, and 2020 are also shown in the "phased growth" 
column of Table 17. These projections were obtained by simply "stepping back" the 2020 
projection from Table 16 to meet the projection for the year 2000. These projections also 
represent a "phased growth" process, except here the phase-in is from a small campus to 
a large one. 

The CSU enrollment projections for a full-service campus at San Marcos are shown in 
Table 17 in the "phased growth" column. 

The problem of scheduling additional capacity space to be available after 1992-93 merits 
discussion before leaving the topic of enrollment projections. 
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Table 17 

San Marcos PTE Projections, Academic Year 



Ratio 

Fiscal Budgeted Phased Growth Full-Service Phased Growth 

Year PTE (NCC) FTE PTE to Full-Service 

87- 88 489' 

88- 89 800 800 

89- 90 1,000 1,000 

90- 91 1,000 ' 1,000 4,188 23.9% 

91- 92 1,300 1,300 

92- 93 1,700 1,700" 

93- 94 1,800 2,089 

94- 95 1,800 2,478 

95- 96 2,858' 4,617 61.9 

96- 97 3,298 

97- 98 3,738 

98- 99 4,178 

99- 00 4,618 

00-01 5,058 5,058 100.0 

05-06 7,917 

10-11 9,335 

15-16 11,474 

20-21 13,612 



'Reported, 473.2 FTE in Fall, 504.3 in Spring term, personal communications from Richard Rush, Dean 
NCC, February 2 and April 8, 1988. 
"Occupancy date for permanent facilities. 
'"Earliest date to admit lower division students. 

Sources.- NCC Budgeted FTE, "Proposed Allocations of CSU Annual FTE," AS 88-03. Full-service campus 
projections for 1990 through 2000 are from Table 15; projections for 2005 through 2020 are based upon Table 
16. All projections are stated in terms of academic year rather than Fall term (AY is 98 percent of Fall). The 
"phased growth" projection is equal to NCC budgeted FTE until 1993-94 when it starts to increase to reach 
2,858 in 1995-96. This latter value was calculated as 61. 9 percent of the full-service campus projection of 4,617. 
The 61.9 value represents the average of 2C 9 percent (the ratio of budgeted to full-service in 1990-91) and 
100 percent (in 2000 when budgeted and full-service are assumed equal). 
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Figure 16 
San Marcos FTE Projections 
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Figure 17 shows the same "phased growth" FTE for 1987-2000 as in Figure 16. The 
availability of permanent facilities at the NCC, with a target occupancy date of 1992, is 
also shown in Figure 17. The facilities have a capacity of 2,000 FTE. The horizontal line 
is drawn in Figure 17 to represent an overall capacity of 2,100 FTE (assuming about 
5 percent of total FTE does not rec uire capacity space). 

As seen from Figure 17, by 1995 the "phased growth" FTE (of 2,858) exceeds overall capacity 
by a substantial margin (758 FTE or 36 percent of projected capacity). A net - building 
should be planned to be available in 1995, if the campus is to achieve its projected enrollment. 
Based on the standard five-year capital outlay budget cycle, the building should be proposed 
in the 1990-91 Capital Outlay Budget. Initial preparation of this budget begins in January- 
February 1989. (The Trustees' 1990-91 budget request is approved in November 1989; the 
Governor's Budget is released in January 1990.) 

The conclusion is that planning should begin during 1988, if additional facilities are to 
be available in 1995. 
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Figure 17 
FTE and San Marcos Capacity 
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Consideration of Alternatives (Criterion #2) 

Alternatives to establishing a campus must be considered. These alternatives must 
include: (1) the possibility of establishing an off-campus center instead of a 
campus; (2) the expansion of existing campuses; and/ or the increased utilization 
of existing campuses. 

Off-Campus Center Alternative 

An off-campus center has been proposed and approved for the San Marcos site. The North 
County Center of San Diego State University has been in operation since 1979. It is scheduled 
to begin operation in permanent facilities in 1992. The enrollment projections for the North 
County Service Area are more than sufficient to justify a full-service campus in the region; 
an off-campus center would be inadequate. 

Expansion of Existing Campuses and/or Increased Utilization of Existing Campuses 
Alternative 

San Diego State University is the only CSU campus in the region. It is budgeted now at 
its Master Plan enrollment ceiling of 25,000 FTE (see Table 6). Over 40,000 individuals 
are currently associated with the campus operation (36,000 full- and part-time students, 
2,700 full- and part-time faculty and over 1,400 support staff and administrators). 
Congestion in the neighborhood of the campus has become a serious concern to the 
community. The campus is essentially land-bound and built-out. Neither expansion nor 
increased utilization is a viable alternative at SDSU. 

As shown in Table 6, however, all other CSU campuses do have expansion capacity (in 
the sense of vacant land that could accommodate new facilities) and some have existing 
capacity beyond their current budgeted FTE. The question arises as to whether NCSA 
residents might be expected to attend a CSU campus elsewhere in the state as an alternative 
to building a new campus at San Marcos. 

A response to this question requires an examination of some characteristics of the NCSA 
prospective students. Table 14 provides local (NCSA) headcount enrollment projections 
for the full-service campus. The projection for 2000 is the most relevant because it represents 
enrollment after a phased expansion to a full-service campus. Age is the relevant 
characteristic. 

In particular, age is a good proxy for the mobility of these prospective students. An individual 
is most mobile for educational purposes during the traditional college-going ages of late 
teens to early twenties. After that, work and family responsibilities tend to make relocation 
for educational purposes less desirable and in many cases impossible for the older individual. 
The "Total" column for the year 2000 in Table 14 projects 4,119 student enrollments 25 
and older (66 percent of the total). The 30 and older age group accounts for 3,176 students 
(51 percent of the total). 

Based upon these data, it is reasonable to expect that somewhere between half to two- 
thirds of prospective NCSA students in 2000 would not be able to relocate for educational 
purposes. The alternative of expecting prospective NCSA students to go elsewhere will fail 
to meet the educational n^ds of a large number of individuals. 
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The mission of the CSU is to provide instruction through the bachelor's and master's decrees. 
Implicit within this mission is the need to provide reasonable access to that instruction. 
"Reasonable access" depends, in part, upon the group for whom the access is intended. 
Older students who have work and family responsibilities find it much more difficult to 
relocate or, indeed, undertake a long commute for educational purposes. Failure to locate 
a campus within a large regional population concentration has the effect of denying large 
numbers of those potential students access to educational opportunities. 

Consultation With Other Segments, Neighboring Campuses, and the Community 
(Criterion #3a) and Effects Upon the Enrollment of Neighboring Campuses 
(Criterion §1) 

(These two criteria are considered together because they are closely related.) 
Consultation 

The CSU formed an "Advisory Committee on a Full-Service Campus in North San Diego 
County" in the Spring of 1988. The committee included representatives from the community, 
other segments, and neighboring campuses (sse the list of members in the Introduction 
to this report). The purpose of the Advisory Committee was to provide members an 
opportunity to become informed about the feasibility study and to provide their input and 
advice about development of a full-service campus. The committee met in San Marcos 
April 14 and June 2, 1988. Major items presented for discussion were: 

• Overview and history of the North County Center 

• The Physical Master Planning process 

• What constitutes a full-service campus 

• Draft of this feasibility study 

• What will be the impact of a full-service campus upon neighboring campuses 

• Options for governance/configuration of the campus 

• The schedule for developing a full-service campus 

MiraCosta College is located in Oceanside, approximately 8 miles west of San Marcos. They 
suggested that the new campus postpone admission of lower division students until 1995 
at the earliest and then admit a large enough group to make its general education program 
viable. Their main concern is that the new campus not grow so fast as to cause a decline 
in MiraCosta's enrollments. They indicated general support for the new campus and 
suggested that they should be involved and could assist with the f ^e-in of its general 
education program. 

Palomar College is in San Marcos, within two miles of the new campus site. They have 
a strong general education, liberal arts emphasis. They are concerned that the new campus 
not admit lower division students in numbers that will reduce their enrollmeits or weaken 
their general education program. A second concern was that the new canpus continue 
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the practice started by the North County Center of a mutual sharing of information about 
future academic plans. They indicated general support for the new campus and offered 
to assist with the phase-in of its general education program. 

University of California Chancellor Reynolds wrote President Gardner concerning the 
San Marcos proposal in April 1988. His response said, in part: 

The initial reactions of UC representatives who attended the (April 14) San Marcos 
meeting were supportive of CSlTs planning approach and direction in North San 
Diego County. Of course, we will want to analyze the feasibility study in some 
detail before commenting at length on CSlTs plans. Nevertheless, I did want to 
convey to you both our appreciation for your concern that the nearest UC 
campuses be involved in discussion of CSlTs plans, and our initial reaction, which 
is positive. 

(Copies of both letters are provided in Appendix G.) 

All three of the neighboring UC campuses, Irvine, Riverside, and San Diego, indicated 
general support for the San Marcos campus. AH three are planning expansion because of 
growth in enrollment demand beyond what had been projected. It was suggested that growth 
of enrollments in higher education generally would require all segments to add capacity. 

Independent Universities Dr. John M. Smart, Vice Chancellor for University Affairs, 
wrote to the Presidents of National University, the University of San Diego, and United 
States International University in April 1988, to update them on the status of the North 
County study and to solicit their comments on a full-service campus. 

To date, a response has been received from President Author Hughes of the University of 
San Diego. He stated his major reservation about the San Marcos proposal as follows: 

. . - there is no question that the expansion of ... a full-service campus (in North 
San Diego County) will compete dramatically with the University of San Diego 
and other private institutions in this region. Rather than make a capital investment 
in still another campus, I believe it would be much wiser to provide scholarship 
support for students to attend private institutions instead of seeking the capital 
resources necessary for the kind of expansion you are contemplating . . . 

(Copies of both letters are found in Appendix G.) 

Enrollment Effects 
Community Colleges 

The potential effect of the full-service campus upon enrollments at nw.^iboring Community 
College campuses can best be approached by examining the projecteJ enrollments at San 
Marcos. Table 18 shows an enrollment projection (headcount) for 1988 through 2000. 
Enrollment is projected in three components: lower division (LD), upper division plus 
graduate (UD + GD), and out-of-area. 

These projections were obtained as follows: Average student workload at the North County 
Center in 1987 was 5.86 units (.39 FTE per student, on average). By 2000 the average 
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student workload is projected to be 10.67 units (.71 FTE per student, see Table 15). It 
is assumed that student workload (and FTE per student) will increase steadily between 
1987 and 2000. Given the FTE per student factor and FTE, enrollment can be calculated 
as FTE divided by the FTE per student factor. Out-of-area enrollment was assumed to 
be 2 percent of total from 1987 through 1995. After that it was increased by approximately 
200 per year to its projected value in the year 2000. Lower division enrollment (LD) was 
held at zero until 1935; then it was increased to 500. Thereafter, it increases by approximately 
170 per year to its projected value in 2000. Upper division plus graduate enrollments 
(UD + GD) are the difference between total and out-of-area, plus lower division enrollments. 

The 1995 projection of 500 local lower division students represents a large enough group 
to make a general education program viable. Setting 1995 as the date for first admission 
of lower division students reflects concerns voiced by the neighboring Community Colleges 
that such admissions occur far enough in the future so that they can take account of them 
in terms of their own planning. 

Table 18 



Phased Growth Headcount Enrollment Projections for a 
Full-Service Campus at San Marcos, Fall 1987-2000 





Local Enrollment 


Out-of-Area 


Total 


Fall 


LD 


UD&GS 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


1987 


0 


1,209 


25 


1,234 


1988 


0 


1,865 


40 


1,905 


1989 


0 


2,129 


45 


2,174 


1990 


0 


2,129 


45 


2,174 


1991 


0 


2,598 


55 


2,653 


1992 


0 


3,268 


65 


3,333 


1993 


0 


3,794 


75 


3,869 


1994 


0 


4,335 


90 


4,425 


1995 


500 


4,345 


100 


4,945 


1996 


669 


4,549 


300 


5,518 


1997 


837 


4,622 


500 


5,959 


1998 


1,006 


4,752 


700 


6,458 


1999 


1,174 


4,853 


900 


6,927 


2000 


1,343 


4,857 


1,094 


7,294 



Note: Derivation of data is explained in the text. 
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Table 19 

Total Jredit Enrollment Projections at Neighboring Community 
Colleges Compared to San Marcos Lower Divison Enrollment Projections 

Fall Term 











CC 


San Marcos 


SM 










Annual 


LD 


Annual 


Year 


MiraCosta 


Palomar 


Total 


Growth 


Enrollment 


Growth 


1987 


6,520 


15,820 


22,340 




0 




1994 


7,580 


18,440 


26,020 


+ 525 


0 


0 


1995 


7,710 


18,800 


26,510 


+ 490 


500 


+ 500 


1996 


7,880 


19,280 


27,160 


+ 650 


669 


+ 169 



Sources: MiraCosta and Palomar enrollments from Department of Finance, Population Research Unit, 
"California Community College Districts, Projection of Fall Total Credit Enrollments," December 16, 1987. 
San Marcos LD enrollment from Table 18 above. 



Table 19 compares enrollment projections for the two Community Colleges for the period 
1987 through 1996 (the latest date available) with lower division enrollment projected at 
San Marcos. The current size and strong projected growth of the two campuses are another 
indication of the current size and anticipated growth and expansion of the NCSA. For 1987 
through 1994, the two colleges are projected to add a total of 3,680 credit enrollments 
for an average annual growth over the seven-year period of 525 students. In 1995, the year 
when San Marcos is projected to first admit lower division students, the colleges are projected 
in total to grow by 490 students. 

Under a worst case analysis, all of this projected enrollment growth would be absorbed 
by San Marcos and the Community Colleges would experience an enrollment decline of 
ten (490-500). In 1996 their combined enrollment growth would be reduced from 650 to 
481 (650-169), assuming again that all of the local students who go to San Marcos would 
have chosen one of the Community Colleges instead. 

Assuming the Community Colleges will continue to grow after 1996 in a pattern similar 
to that during 1987-1994, the long-run effect of San Marcos upon their enrollments will 
be to reduce their rate of growth. For example, without Sen Marcos, the two colleges have 
a projected average annual compound growth rate of 2.2 percent for the period 1987-1996. 
Under the worst case assumption, San Marcos would reduce this growth rate co 1 .9 percent 
(a reduction of approximately 14 percent). 

There are reasons to believe, however, that the worst case might not be the actual case. 
The existence of a full-service campus at San Marcos could have some offsetting beneficial 
effects upon Community College enrollment as well. For example, the existence of a full- 
service campus, by making it more convenient to obtain a degree, would increase 
participation rates for the Community Colleges to some extent. The full-service campus 
will also attract students from outside the NCSA. It is the experience at other CSU campuses 
that some of these students (both lower and upper division) will take some of their lower 
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division courses at the Community Colleges for a variety of reasons, including scheduling 
convenience. Finally, just as with out-of-area students, local students who attend San Marcos 
will also take some courses at the Community Colleges, so even a local student who would 
have otherwise gone full time to a Community College is not necessarily a 100 percent 
loss in terms of enrollment. None of this is to say that the offsetting beneficial factors will, 
in total, overcome the negative effects upon Community College enrollment growth that 
are discussed above. 

The conclusion is that a full-service campus at San Marcos will have its major impact upon 
Community College enrollments by reducing their growth rates somewhat. It does not 
appear that this reduction in growth rates will threaten the viability of either campus. 

California State University 

The magnitude of the effect of San Marcos upon total CSU enrollments can be seen by 
comparing Tables 4 and 18. Between 1987 and 2000 the CSU is projected to add 
approximately 31,000 students (Table 4). San Marcos projections account for approximately 
6,000 of this (Table 18), or about 20 percent of the total. (The 20 percent estimate may 
overstate the effect somewhat because the existence of San Marcos will increase the NCSA 
participation rate over what it would otherwise have been, thus increasing the projected 
total enrollment above 31,000.) 

The most immediate and direct effect of the San Marcos campus will be to reduce enrollment 
applications from the NCSA to San Diego State University, the most convenient existing 
CSU campus to the NCSA. Such a reduction should not be viewed as a problem, given 
that San Diego State is currently at its enrollment ceiling. 

iu terms of enrollment effects upon CSU campuses other than San Diego State, the relevant 
student groups are the younger local students (who are most mobile) and those from out- 
of-area because these are the students who will go elsewhere if San Marcos is not available. 
Tible 14 shows a projection of 2,081 students under 25 from the NCSA in 2000; Table 15 
projects 1,094 out-of-area students in 2000. The total of the two is 3, 175. This value compares 
with the approximately 31,000 student enrollment growth projected for the CSU for the 
period 1987 through 2000 (see Table 4). Put another way, projected enrollment growth 
at San Marcos represents about 10 percent of projected CSU system enrrilment growth 
between 1987 and 2000. 

Spread over the other 18 CSU campuses, the 3,175 enrollments amount to less than 200 
per campus, or, perhaps more realistically, a range between 0 and 400. While an enrollment 
loss of 400 or even 200 is important, it is not of such magnitude as to threaten the viability 
of any "am pus. 

University of California 

The University of California draws its enrollments on a statewide basis. At the present 
time they are experiencing more enrollment growth than they had anticipated. Given that 
the San Marcos enrollment projections are based upon CSU participation rates, it appears 
that a full-service campus would have little effect upon UC enrollments. 
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Indications of Local Interest and Support (Criterion #3b) 

A substantial amount of local support for a CSU campus in North San Diego County was 
documented in the CSU proposal for the North County Center, "San Diego State University, 
North County Proposal/* June 1986, Appendix H. The analysis of the proposal by CPEC 
acknowledged and summarized the material as follows: 

. . . local and regional support ... is strongly evident. ... the State University 
needs study contains letters of support from six area legislators as well as officials 
of San Diego County, the County Office of Education, the cities of Escondido, 
Carlsbad, Del Mar, Oceanside, Poway, San Marcos, and Vista; 42 corporations, 
including Burroughs, Chrysler, Hewlett-Packard, Hughes Aircraft, Kaiser 
Development, NCR, Pacific Bell, San Diego Gas and Electric, and Sony; nine 
school districts; and numerous community organizations and private citizens. 
There is no known opposition. (CPEC, "Proposed Construction of San Diego State 
University's North County Center," December 1986, page 29.) 

The support of the community of San Marcos can be inferred from several actions the city 
has recently taken: 

1. The city has adopted changes in their General Plan and zoning ordinances to 
accommodate the CSU facilities at the site and to insure compatible development in 
the neighborhood of the campus. 

2. The city has made a commitment to construct the water and sewer pipelines, in 
conjunction with the street improvements along the campus frontage of New 
Barham Drive and Twin Oaks Valley Road, based upon sizes to be provided by CSU, 
that will be adequate to service the campus when it is fully built-out. (See the letter 
on this topic from San Marcos City Manager Gittings in Appendix G.) 

3. The city has adopted the "Heart of the City" Plan for a civic center northeast of the 
campus site. The civic center will serve as one "anchor point" of the plan, the campus 
as the other. The plan encompasses a total of 1,500 acres. The campus accounts for 
304 of these acres, located approximately in the middle. The rest of the area will consist 
of housing, commercial development, a business park, and the civic center. 

4. The city knows the implications of locating a campus within its boundaries. They 
believe the campus has substantial long-run growth potential. They want it and are 
planning for it. The situation presents a unique opportunity to site a campus where 
both the community and the campus can grow and develop together in a productive 
and mutually beneficial way. 
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Instructional Programs to Be Offered (Criterion #10) 

The programs projected for the new campus must be described and justified. 

There are four categories of degree programs: (1) those programs that are now in place 
at the NCC, (2) those that have been formally proposed to be offered 1989-1998, (3) those 
that have been identified as desirable and possible candidates to be proposed at some time 
in the future, and (4) those programs, not yet identified, that might be suggested at some 
future date. At this time it is possible to identify only the first three categories. 

These three categories of degree programs were described in "San Diego State University, 
North County Proposal/* (Supplemental Report) CSU, August 1987, pages 1-1 through 1-25 
and Appendix A. Table 20 contains a list of these programs. The first column shows programs 
that are currently being offered. The second and third columns show programs that have 
been proposed for offering 1989-90 (i.e., the second category of programs mentioned above). 
The fourth column contains programs for which there are indications of interest but which 
have not been proposed for offering. 
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Table 20 

Academic Programs, Existing, Projected, Possible for a 
Full-Service Campus in North San Diego County 

Existing Projected Possible 

Program 1989-92 1993-98 Program 

Art (core prog)* BA-MA 
American Studies BA 
Anthropology (core 

prog) BA 
Biology (core prog) BS MS 

Business Administration BS MBA-MS 

Chemistry (core prog) BS MS 

Child Development BS 
Computer Science BS MS 

Counseling MS 

Criminal Justice Admin. BS 

Drama (core prog) BA-MA 

Economics (core prog) BA 

Education MA 

English (core prog) BA 

Ethnic Studies BA 
Food and Nutrition BS-MS 
Geography (core prog) BA 
Geology (core prog) BS 
History (core proa) BA 
Industrial Technology BS 
Journalism BA 
Liberal Arts MA 
Liberal Studies BA 

Linguistics BA 
Mathematics (core prog) BS-MS 
Mechanical Engineering*" BS 
Music (core prog) BA-MA 
Nutritional Science MS 
Occupational Therapy BS 
Physical Education BA-MA 
Physical Science BA 

Physical Therapy BS 

Physics (core prog) BA-BS-MA-MS 

Political Science (core prog) BA 

Psychology (core prog) BA MS 

Public Administration BA MPA 

Radio-Television BS MA BA 

Recreation BA 

Rehabilitation Counseling MS 

Social Sciences BA 

Social Work MSW 

Sociology (core prog) BA MA 

Spanish Jcore-foreign lang) BA 
Speech Communication 
(core prog) BA 



"Core program* are programs '*. . . wherein need and demand should not be the preeminent criteria for offering 
undergraduate programs. In evaluating these undergraduate programs, qualitative criteria regarding program integrity 
should be paramount." From CSU, "Report of the Project Team on Academic Programs. 1979. page 64. 
# 'CPEC polic> currently precludes new engineering programs at new campuses. Inclusion of the program here is to indicate 
an expression of interest. 
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Access Programs for the Disadvantaged (Criterion #12) 

Access programs for the disadvantaged were addressed in the original CSU 
proposal for the North County Center and discussed in detail in the supplemental 
report to the proposal (CSU, "San Diego State University, North County Proposal," 
June 1986, page 34 and August 1987, pages III. 1-14). The detailed discussion 
in the supplemental report arose in response to concerns raised by CPEC regarding 
the access issue (CPEC, "Proposed Construction of San Diego State University's 
North County Center," December 1986, pages 37-40). 

In the supplemental report the CSU discussed access under three headings: 

Educational Equity, which involves a process of identifying underrepresented 
populations in the NCSA, establishing contact with them, and providing 
information about campus programs and to encourage and assist them to enroll 
(recruitment). 

Retention is the other side of recruitment. Once the students are enrolled, the 
campus has a commitment to provide curricula and programs that will assist and 
encourage them to complete their degree program. 

Physical Ace* s, which involved selecting a centrally located site that has good 
access to highways and public transit systems (bus line, jitney service, and a 
proposed light rail line that is planned to parallel Highway 78 along an old Santa 
Fe right-of-way). Access also involves design of buildings and all other facilities 
to provide access for the handicapped. 

Nothing has changed since the earlier reports were written to alter the commitment of 
the CSU, the North County Center, or San Diego State University to access. If a full-service 
campus is approved, its access programs will continue and build upon the North County 
Center's work in this area. 
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Appendix A 



CPEC Guidelines and Procedures for the 
Review of New Campuses and Off-Campus Centers 



NOTE: The following material is reproduced from 
Report 82-34 of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission, which the Commission adopted 
on September 20, 1932. 



Preface 

It has been many years since a new campus was au- 
thorized for either the University of California or 
the California State University, and it is not antici- 
pated that any will be proposed in the immediate 
future. In the past five years, the only authorized 
new campuses have been Orange County Commun- 
ity Colleges. Off-campus centers, however, contin- 
ue to be proposed from time to time, and it is pro- 
bable that some new centers will be offered for Com- 
mission review and recommendation in the future. 

In April of 1975, the Commission adopted policies 
renting to the review of new campuses and centers, 
aiiw e vised those policies in September of 1978. 
The purpose was to provide the segments with spe- 
cific directions whereby they could conform to two 
Education Code sections. The first of these directs 
the Commission to review proposals for new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers of public postsecon- 
dary education and to advise the Legislature and 
the Governor on the need for and location of these 
new campuses and centers (Education Code 66903). 
The second states the Legislature's intent that no 
funds for the acquisition of sites or for the construc- 
tion of new campuses and off-campus centers by the 
public segments be authorized without the Commis- 
sion's recommendation. 

The 1975 document - and the 1973 revision - 
outlined the Commission's basic assumptions under 
which the guidelines and procedures were devel- 
oped, and specified the proposals subject to Commis- 
sion review, the criteria for reviewing proposals, the 



schedule to be followed by the segments when they 
submit proposals, and the required contents of 
"Needs Studies." As experience was gained with 
the guidelines, it became clear that some confusion 
was generated by this format, and that some in- 
structions appeared to be ambiguous or difficult to 
interpret In addition, there was the problem of 
applying the guidelines to operations that had been 
started totally with non-State funds - especially 
Community College off-campus centers initiated 
solely with local money - a distinction of consider- 
able substance prior to passage of Proposition 13, 
but less meaningful thereafter. In several cases, 
doubt arose as to whether an existing center had 
been previously recommended by th^ Commission 
or "grandfathered" in iy being inic ; .ated before the 
guidelines were adopted In othrr cases, although 
the Commission was notified, it took no action be- 
cause no State money was involved or anticipated. 
When State funds were later requested, some dis- 
tricts acquired the mistaken impression that a fav- 
orable recommendation had been secured, and were 
surprised to learn that they had to participate in an 
extended review process with no assurance that 
State funds would be approved. The purpose of this 
document is to resolve the questions and ambigu- 
ities surrounding the original (1975) and updated 
(1978) guidelines. To that end - although large sec- 
tions remain virtually unchanged - three major re- 
visions are included: 

1. The original guidelines stated that the Commis- 
sion would review new off-campus centers "that 
will require either State or local funding for 
acquisition, remodeling or construction, and/or 
1 2) those planned for use for three or more years 
at a given location, and which (a) will offer cour- 
ses in two or more certificate and/or degree pro- 
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grams, and/or (b) will have a headcount enrol- 
lment of 500 or more." 

The revised guidelines included in this docu- 
ment specify the need for review and recom- 
mend ation only for operations "that will require 
State funding for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. Those operations involving 
no State funds may be considered by the Com- 
mission for review and recommendation, but 
are reported primarily for inventory purposes. 1 * 
The location, program, and enrollment criteria 
are removed from the guidelines, leaving State 
funding the sole condition for requiring the 
Commission's recommendation. Revuw re- 
quirements for centers which have been in exis- 
tence for several years at the time State funds 
are requested are specified below. 

2. The original guidelines contained both Criter- 
ia" for reviewing new proposals and a section 
entitled "Content of Needs Study" which was 
largely repetitive. In this document, the latter 
section has been subsumed under an expanded 
"Criteria" section. 

3. The time :hedules in the original guidelines 
and procedures were inconsistent between the 
four-year segments and the Community Col- 
leges. This revision attempts to make the 
schedules more consistent for all segments. 

Without question, the most difficult problem sur- 
rounding the Commission's role in the review of 
new campuses and off-campus centers concerns op- 
erations started without State money but needing 
State money at a later date. Obviously, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that such operations exist, 
but at the same time, the Commission cannot allow 
prior existence to constitute a higher priority for 
State funds than would be accorded a proposal for a 
completely new facility. Were existing campuses 
and centers given such a priority, it could encourage 
the segments to "seed" new operations from non- 
State sources on the assumption that State money 
could be obtained more easily later. Accordingly, 
the Commission must regard any request for State 
funds, whether for an existing or new campus or 
center, as bdng applicable to a new operation. 
Thus, while these guidelines and procedures re- 
quire Commission review and recommendation only 
for State-funded operations, the Commission stron- 
gly suggests that any segment anticipating the 
148 



need for State funds later take steps to secure the 
Commission's favorable recommendation at the ear- 
liest possible time. If such steps are taken, it should 
be possible to avoid denying funds to an existing 
center. 

Although these guidelines and procedures are dir- 
ected to public postsecondary education, the Com- 
mission invites and encourages the independent col- 
leges and universities and the private vocational 
schools to submit their proposals for new campuses 
and off-campus centers to the Commission for re- 
view, thus facilitating the statewide planning act- 
ivities of the Commission. This invitation to the in- 
dependent segment was first extended by the Com- 
mission on April 14, 1975, at the time these guide- 
lines and procedures were first approved. A similar 
invitation was extended on March 17, 1980, with 
respect to degree programs to be offered at off- 
c^ mpus locations (Degrees of Diversity: Off -Campus 
Education in California, California Postsecondary 
Education Commission Report No. 80-5, p. 100). 



Assumptions basic to the development 
of guidelines and procedures for 
Commission review of proposals for. 
new campuses and off-campus centers 

The following assumptions are considered to be cen- 
tral to the development of a procedure for Com- 
mission review of proposals for new campuses and 
off-campus centers. 

• The University of California and the California 
State University will continue to admit every eli- 
gible undergraduate applicant, although the ap- 
plicant may be subject to r» irection from the 
campus of first choice. 

• The University of Caiiforn. plans and develops 
its campuses on the basis of statewide need. 

• The California State University plans and devel- 
ops its campuses on the basis of statewide needs 
and special regional considerations. 

• The California Community Colleges plan and de- 
velop their campuses and otT-campus centers on 
the basis of open enrollment for all students cap- 
able of benefiting from the instruction and on che 
basis of local needs. 
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• Planned enrollment capacities are established for 
and observed by all campuses of public postsecon- 
dary education. These capacities are determined 
on the basis of statewide and institutional econo- 
mies, campus environment, limitations on cam- 
pus size, program and student mix, and internal 
organization. Planned capacities are established 
by the governing boards of Community College 
districts (and reviewed by the Board of Governors 
of the California Community Colleges), the Trus- 
tees of the California State University, and the 
Regents of the University of California. These 
capacities are subject to review and recommen- 
dation by the Commission. 

Proposals subject to Commission review 
New campuses 

The Commission will review proposals for all new 
campuses of the University of California, the Calif- 
ornia State University, and the California Com- 
munity Colleges. 

New off campus centers 

For the purposes of this section, "State funds" are 
defined as any and all monies from State General 
Fund appropriations and/or property tax revenues. 

University of California and California State Uni- 
versity: The Commission is concerned with off-cam- 
pus educational operations established and admin* 
istered by a campus of either segment, the central 
administration of either segment, or by a consor- 
tium of colleges and/or universities sponsored whol- 
ly or in part by either of the above. Operations that 
are to be reported to the Commission for review are 
those which will provide instruction in programs 
leading to degrees, and which will require State 
funding for co. struction, acquisition, remodeling, 
or lease. Those that involve funding from other 
than State sources may be considered by the Com- 
mission for review and recommendation, but need 
be reported only as part of the Commission's Inven- 
tory of Off -Campus Facilities andPrograms (Educa- 
tion Code Sec. 66903U3J). 

California Community Colleges: The Commission is 
concerned with off-campus operations established 
and administered by an existing Community Col- 
lege, a Community College district, or by a consor- 
tium of colleges and universities sponsored wholly 



or in part by either of the above. Operations to be 
reported to the Commission for review and recom- 
mendation are those that will require State funding 
(as defined above) for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. Those operations not involving 
State funds may be considered by the Commission 
for review and recommendation, but need be repor- 
ted only as part of the Commission's Inventory of 
Off-Campus F acilities and Programs. 

Consortia: When a consortium involves more than 
one public segment, or a public and the independent 
segment, one of those segments must assume pri- 
mary responsibility f or presenting the proposal to 
the Commission for review. 

All Proposals: All off-campus operations must be 
reported to the Commission, either through the 
requirements of these guidelines and procedures, or 
through the Inventory of Off-Campus Facilities and 
Programs. Any off-campus center established with- 
out State funds will be considered to be a new center 
as of the time State funds are requested for con- 
struction, acquisition, remodeling, or lease. 



Criteria for reviewing proposals 

All proposals for new campuses and off-campus cen- 
ters required by these guidelines to be submitted by 
any segment of higher education in California must 
include a comprehensive "Needs Study." This study 
must satisfy all of the criteria specified below, and 
will constitute the basis for the Commission's evalu- 
ation of proposals. As noted in the Preface, all first- 
time requests for State funds will be considered as 
applying to new operations, regardless of the length 
of time such campuses or centers have been in exis- 
tence. 

Criteria fbr reviewing new campuses 

1. Enrollment projections should be sufficient to 
justify the establishment of the campus. For the 
proposed new campus, and for each of the exis- 
ting campuses in the district or system, enrol- 
lment projections for each of the first ten years 
of operation, and for the fifteenth and twentieth 
years, must be provided. For an existing cam- 
pus, all previous enrollment experience must 
also be provided. Department of Finance enrol- 
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lment projections must be included in any needs 
study. 

2. Alternatives to establishing a campus must be 
considered. These alternatives must include: 
(1) the possibility of establishing an off-campus 
center instead of a campus; (2) the expansion of 
existing campuses; and (3) the increased utiliza- 
tion of existing campuses. 

3. Other segments, institutions, and the commun- 
ity in which the campus is to be located must be 
consulted during the planning process for the 
new campus. Strong local or regional interest 
in the proposed campus must be demonstrated. 

4. Statewide enrollment projected for the Univer- 
sity of California should exceed the planned en- 
rollment capacity of existing University cam- 
puses. If statewide enrollment does not exceed 
the planned enrollment capacity for the system, 
compelling statewide needs for the establish- 
ment of the new campus must be demonstrated. 

5. Projected statewide enrollment demand on the 
California State University system should ex- 
ceed the planned enrollment capacity of exist- 
ing State University campuses. If statewide 
enrollment does not exceed -the planned enrol- 
lment capacity for the system, compelling re- 
gional needs must be demonstrated. 

6. Projected enrollment demand on a Community 
College district should exceed the planned en- 
rollment capacity of existing district campuses. 
If district enrollment does not exceed the 
planned enrollment capacity of existing district 
campuses, compelling local needs must be dem- 
onstrated. 

7. The establishment of a new University of Cali- 
fornia or California State University campus 
must take into consideration existing and pro- 
jected enrollments in the neighboring institu- 
tions of its own and of other segments. 

3. The establishment of a new Community College 
campus must not reduce existing and projected 
enrollments in adjacent Community Colleges - 
either within the district proposing the new 
campus or in adjacent districts - to a level that 
will damage their economy of operation, or cre- 
ate excess enrollment capacity ac these institu- 
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cions, or lead to an unnecessary duplication of 
programs. 

9. Enrollments projected for Community College 
campuses must be within a reasonable commu- 
ting time of the campus, and should exceed the 
minimum size for a Community College district 
established by legislation (1,000 units of aver- 
age daily attendance [ADA I two years after open- 
ing). 

10. The programs projected for the new campus 
must be described and justified. 

11. The characteristics (physical, social, demogra- 
phic, etc.) of the location proposed for the new 
campus must be included. 

12. The campus must facilitate access for the 
economically, educationally, and socially disad- 
vantaged. 

Criteria for reviewing new off-campus centers 

1. Enrollment projections should be sufficient to 
justify the establishment of the new off-campus 
center. Five-year projections must be provided 
for the proposed center, with enrollments indi- 
cated to be sufficient to justify its 'establish- 
ment. For the University of California and the 
California State University, five-year projec- 
tions of the nearest campus of the segment pro- 
posing the center must also be provided. For the 
Community Colleges, five-year projections of all 
district campuses, and of any other campuses 
within ten miles of the proposed center, regard- 
less of district, must be provided. When State 
funds are requested for an existing center, all 
previous enrollment experience must also be 
provided. Department of Finance enrollment 
estimates must be included in any needs study. 

2. The segment proposing an off-campus center 
must submit a comprehensive cost/benefit anal- 
ysis of all alternatives to establishing the cen- 
ter. This analysis must include: (1) the expan- 
sion of existing campuses: t2) the expansion of 
existing off-campus centers in the area: i3) the 
increased utilization of existing campus and off- 
campus centers: and (4) the possibility of using 
leased or donated space in instances where the 
center is to be located in facilities proposed to be 
owned by the campus. 
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3. Other public segments and adjacent institu- 
tions, public >r private, must be consulted dur- 
ing the planning process for the new off-campus 
center. 

4. Programs to be offered at the proposed center 
must meet the needs of the community in which 
the center is to be located. Strong local or re- 
gional interest in the proposed facility must be 
demonstrated. 

5. The proposed off-campus center must not lead to 
an unnecessary duplication of programs at 
neighboring campuses or off-campus centers, re- 
gardless of segment or district boundaries. 

6. The establishment of University and State Uni- 
versity off-campus centers should take into con- 
sideration existing and projected enrollment in 
adjacent institutions, regardless of segment 

7. The location of a Community College off-cam- 
pus center should not cause reductions in exis- 
ting or projected enrollments in adjacent Com- 
munity Colleges, regardless of district, to a level 
that would damage their economy of operation, 
or create excess enrollment capacity, at these 
institutions. 

8. The proposed off-campus center must be located 
within a reasonable commuting time for the 
majority of residents to be served. 

9. The programs projected for the new off-campus 
center must be described and justified. 

10. The characteristics (physical, social, demogra- 
phic, etc.) of the location proposed for the new 
off-campus center must be included. 

11. The off-campus center must facilitate access for 
the economically, educationally, and socially 
disadvantaged. 



Schedule for submitting proposals 

for new campuses and off-campus centers 

The basic intent of the time schedule for submitting 
proposals to establish new campuses and off-campus 
centers is to involve Commission staff early in the 
planning process and to make certain that elements 
needed for Commission review are developed within 
the needs study described previously in these guide- 
lines and procedures. 
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The schedules suggested below are dependent upon 
the dates when funding for the new campus or o:T« 
campus center is included in the Governor's Budget 
and subsequently approved by the Legislature. 
Prior to the date of funding, certain events must 
occur, including: (1) a needs study to be authorized 
and conducted with notification to the Commission; 
(2) district and/or system approval of the proposed 
campus or off-campus center; (3) Commission re- 
view and recommendation; (4) budget preparation 
by segmental staff; (5) segmental approval of the 
budget; (6) Department of Finance review for inclu- 
sion in the Governor's Budget; (7) consideration by 
the Legislature; and (8) signing of the budget bill by 
the Governor. 

Specific schedules are suggested below for all pro- 
posals for new campuses and off-campus centers re- 
quiring State funds for construction, acquisition, re- 
modeling, or lease. As noted previously, however, 
the Commission may review proposals for new cam- 
puses and off-campus centers, regardless of the 
source of funding. This may require revisions in the 
suggested schedules. Therefore, the specific time- 
tables outlined below should be considered as guide- 
lines for the development *f proposals and not dead- 
lines. However, timely ^amission notification of, 
and participation in the needs study, is important, 
and will be a factor considered in the Commission's 
review of proposals. 

Schedule for new campuses 

University of California and California State University 

1. Needs study authorized by the Regents of the 
University of California or by the Trustees of 
the California State University, with notifi- 
cation to the Commission f 30 months before 
funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by segmental staff with 
appropriate participation by Commission staff 
(29-19 months before fundingj. 

3. Regents or Trustees approve new campus (IS 
months before funding). 

4. Approval review by the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission (17-15 months 
before funding). 

5. Budget preparation by segmental staff <14-11 
months before funding). 
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6. Budget approval by Regents or Trustees (10 
nonths before funding). 

7. Review by the Department of Finance (9-7 
months before funding). 

8. Consideration by the Legislature (6-0 months 
before funding). 

9. Funding. 

California Community Colleges 

1. Needs study authorized by the local district 
board with notification to the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Commission (32 months before 
funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by the district staff with 
appropriate participation by staff from the 
Board of Governors and the Commission (31-21 
months before funding. 

3. Local board approves campus (20 months before 
funding). 

4. Approval review by the Board of Governors (19- 
18 months before funding). 

5. Approval review by the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (17-16 months be- 
fore funding). 

6. Budget preparation by the Board of Governors' 
staff and the Department of Finance review (15- 
3 months before funding). 

7. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
be^ "<* funding). 

8. Funding. 

Schedule for new off-campus centers 

University of California and California State University 

1. Needs study authorized by the segment with no- 
tification to the Commission (12 months before 
funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by segmental staff with 
appropriate participation by Commission staff 
(11-9 months before funding). 

3. Regents or Trustees approve new off-campus 
center (9 months before funding). 

4. Review by the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission 8-6 months before funding) 
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5. Budget preparation by segmental staff (8-6 
months before funding). 

6. Review by the Department of Finance (6-3 
months before funding). 

7. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
before funding). 

3. Funding. 

California Community Collogts 

1. Needs study authorized by local district board 
with notification to the Board of Governors and 
the Commission (18-16 months before funding). 

2. Needs study conducted by district staff with ap- 
propriate participation by staff from the Board 
of Governors and the Commission (15-13 
months before funding). 

3. Local board approves off-campus center (12-11 
months before funding). 

4. Needs study submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors (9 months before funding). 

5. Approval review by the Board of Governors (9 
months before funding). 

6. Needs study submitted to the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission (8 months 
before funding). 

7. Approval review by the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (8-6 months before 
funding). 

3. Budget preparation by the Board of Governors 
and review by the Department of Finance (6-3 
months before funding). 

9. Consideration by the Legislature (3-0 months 
before funding). 

10. Funding. 
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Appendix B 



Table B-l 

Age Distribution of California State University Students 
Total Enrollments, Fall 1980, 1983, 1986 

Average 
Fall 1980 



Age 


Fall 1980 


Fall 1983 


Fall 1986 


1%3, 1986 


17 and under 


1,449 


956 


1,550 






(0.5) 


(0.3) 


(0.5) 


0.4% 


18-19 


47,669 


44,497 


46,875 






(15.2) 


(U.2) 


(14.0) 


14.5% 


20-34 


230,408 


232,915 


242,091 






(73.4) 


(74.2) 


(72.6) 


73.4% 


35-59 


33,112 


34,164 


41,306 






(10.5) 


(10.9) 


(12.4) 


11.3% 


over 59 


1,212 


1,388 


1,602 






(0.4) 


(0.4) 


(0.5) 


0.4% 


TOTAL 


313,850 


313,900 


333,424 





Note: All values in parentheses are percentages. 

Source: CSU, Statistical Report §4, Enrollment by Age, Sex and Student Level, various years. 
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Appendix C 

Measures of FTE Capacity for the CSU, 1988-89 through 1993-94 

Table C-l 



Lecture, Class Laboratory Capacity 



Campus 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Bakersfield 


3,099 


3,099 


3,099 


3,318 


3,318 


3,318 


3,318 


Chico 


1 1 etA 

11,503 


1 1 eoo 
11,003 


1 1 Afil 
11,000 




10 4.07 


10 **2fi 


12 328 


Dominguez Hills 


6,629 


6,629 


5,955 


5,955 


5,955 


5,955 


5,955 


Fresno 


11,918 


12,795 


12,357 


12,996 


13,276 


14,288 


14,288 


Fullerton 


13,765 


14,010 


14 324 


14,246 


14,604 


14,870 


14,870 


Hayward 


11,302 


11,302 


11,302 


11,302 


11,302 


11,302 


11,302 


Humboldt 


5,997 


5,997 


5,997 


5,997 


5,997 


5,997 


6,020 


Long Beach 


19,593 


20,177 


20,005 


20,898 


20,898 


21,001 


21,001 


Northridge 


17,201 


17,353 


17,353 


17,418 


20,138 


20,181 


20,181 


Pomona 


12,333 


12,361 


12,361 


13,538 


13,538 


14,598 


14,598 


Sacramento 


15,177 


15,177 


14,926 


17,893 


18,155 


18,155 


18,155 


San Bernardino 


4,054 


4,054 


4,054 


6,615 


6,615 


6,615 


6,615 


San Diego* 


22,600 


22,913 


23,363 


24,143 


24,570 


25,099 


22,510 


San Francisco 


16,221 


16,221 


16,221 


16,305 


16,305 


16,635 


16,635 


San Jose 


18,016 


18,613 


19,252 


19,252 


19,252 


19,252 


19,252 


San Luis Obispo 


12,853 


12,853 


12,853 


12,858 


13,416 


13,655 


13,655 


Sonoma 


5,288 


5,288 


5,288 


5,288 


5,288 


5,288 


5,288 


Stanislaus 


3,474 


3,474 


3,474 


3,474 


3,474 


3,474 


3,474 


Total 


230,131 


232,881 


232,870 


242,129 


247,441 


250,924 


248,358 



'Main campus only. 

Source: "Summary unpus Capacity," CSU, Division of Physical Planning and Development, October 1987. 
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Appendix C 
(continued) 



Table C-2 



Overall Campus Capacity 



Campus (Fraction*) 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Bakersfield .072 


3,339 


3,339 


3,339 


3,575 


3,575 


3,575 


3,575 


Chico .074 


12,515 


12,515 


12,617 


12,657 


13,420 


13,313 


13,313 


uonnnguez mils .uo*s 


I ,ouo 


7 Iflfl 

l ,OUu 


0,01/1 


A =U1 j 
0,3U1 




u,Ovl 




Fresno .073 


J 2,857 


13,803 


13,330 


14,019 


14,321 


15,413 


15,413 


Fullerton .048 


14,459 


14,716 


15,046 


14,964 


15,340 


15,620 


15,620 


Hayward .068 


12,127 


12,127 


12,127 


12,127 


12,127 


12,127 


12,127 


Humboldt .122 


6,830 


6,830 


6,830 


6,830 


6,830 


6,830 


6,856 


Long Beach .057 


20,777 


21,397 


21,214 


22,161 


22,161 


22,270 


22,270 


Los Angeles .074 


20,424 


20,424 


20,424 


21,424 


20,424 


20,424 


20,424 


Northridge .055 


18,202 


18,363 


18,363 


1(1,432 


21,310 


21,356 


21,356 


Pomona .041 


12,860 


12,889 


12,889 


14,117 


14,117 


15,222 


15,222 


Sacramento .069 


16,302 


16,302 


16,302 


19,219 


19,501 


19,501 


19,501 


San Bernardino .073 


4,373 


4,373 


4,373 


7,136 


7,136 


7,136 


7,136 


San Diego" .059 


24,017 


24,350 


24,828 


25,657 


26,111 


26,673 


23,921 


San Francisco .071 


17,461 


17,461 


17,461 


17,551 


17,551 


17,906 


17,906 


San Jose .066 


19,337 


19,928 


20,612 


20,612 


20,612 


20,612 


20,612 


San Lui< Obispo .065 


13,747 


13,747 


13,747 


13,752 


14,349 


14,604 


14,604 


Sonoma .115 


5,976 


5,976 


5,976 


5,976 


5,976 


5,976 


5,976 


Stanislaus .094 


3,834 


3,834 


3,834 


3,834 


3,834 


3,834 


3,834 


Total 


246,744 


249,860 


249,545 


259,546 


265,198 


268,895 


266,170 



'These numbers represent the fraction of campus FTE in courses that do not use capacity space. 
••Main campus only. 

Source: Table C-l capacity data adjusted by adding FTE in courses that do not use capacity space. 
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Appendix D 



Excerpt from the Minutes of the CSU Board of Trustees' Committee on Campus Planning, 
Buildings and Grounds, Initial Master Plan Approval — San Diego State University — 
North County Center, March 8, 1988, Agenda item #11 

Remarks by Dr. Anthony J. Moye, Deputy Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, Resources: 

Thank you Ms. Chaffin. I'm here to call the Board's attention to the fact that 
although we have approval by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission for a permanent off-campus center in North County and Ms. Chaffin 
has talked about the acquisition of land, we need to add that the Legislature 
in the 1987-88 Budget Act has included language to the effect that a study and 
analysis of the feasibility of establishing a full-service campus at the North County 
site needs to be submitted to the Joint Legislative Budget Committee and the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission within two years of the 
acquisition of the land. 

The analysis is to include the effect that the establishment of a full-service campus 
would have on other CSU campuses, on UC campuses and on the community 
colleges. We have begun such an analysis. Preliminary indications are quite 
favorable to the ultimate establishment of a full-service campus. 

However, the question about going ahead with a full-service campus has yet to 
be presented to the Board of Trustees. That will still take several months. Theie 
is a staff group working on this analysis and there will be a community advisory 
group formed which will review the study and provide some policy direction. 
We believe at this point it is reasonable that the physical Master Plan be presented 
to the Board and that it be recognized that a full-service campus might ultimately 
evolve at the site. This is why the plan being presented to you is in multiple phases. 
It allows the physical Master Plan to take account of this unresolved issue in that 
if the North County Center is not to be converted to a full-service campus, then 
Phases II through IV of the plan would not be implemented. We need to move 
ahead on the physical Master Plan for Phase I. Phases II through IV are subsequent 
to the determination by the Trustees and the Legislature that a full-service campus 
is warranted. 
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Enrollment Data for Five CSU Campuses, 
Used to Calculate Participation Rates, 
Fall 1987 



Appendix E 



Local Enrollments 
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Age 
Group 


Pop 


Lower Dlv 


Upper Dlv 


PB/Grad 


Total 


BAKERSFIELD 








- 




15-19 


38373 


453 


1 


n 


454 


20-24 


42652 


372 


669 




1140 


25-29 


45531 


95 


325 


317 


737 


30-34 


44941 


63 


257 


261 


581 


35-39 


38048 


41 


165 


239 


445 


40-44 


30050 


22 


100 


155 


277 


45-49 


24565 


9 


42 


69 


120 


50-54 


21541 


4 


15 


27 


46 


55-59 


21003 


3 


3 


12 


18 


60 + 


66525 


1 


7 


5 


13 


Totals 


373229 


1063 


1584 


1184 


3831 


ASCU 




13.45 


11.62 


7.27 




FTE 




953 


1227 


574 


2754 


STANISLAUS 












15-19 


24356 


329 


3 


0 


332 


20-24 


26303 


229 


529 


59 


817 


25-29 


26730 


41 


249 


148 


438 


30-34 


26800 


35 


192 


175 


402 


35-39 


24360 


23 


'142 


151 


316 


40-44 


19801 


8 


75 


109 


192 


45-49 


15687 


6 


39 


55 


100 


50-34 


13620 


4 


10 


18 


32 


55-59 


12983 


1 


1 


4 


6 


60 + 


50354 


4 


6 


8 


18 


Totals 


240994 


680 


i.246 


727 


2653 


ASCU 




11.91 


10.64 


6.58 




FTE 




540 


883 


319 


1742 


SONOMA 












15-19 


25203 


124 


1 


0 


125 


20-24 


27934 


108 


437 


50 


595 


25-29 


26919 


41 


314 


163 


518 


30-34 


30234 


36 


302 


232 


570 


35-39 


33103 


29 


232 


261 


522 


40-44 


27424 


19 


154 


221 


394 


45-49 


18576 


11 


67 


84 


162 


50-54 


14615 


3 


33 


38 


74 


55-59 


14251 


2 


6 


10 


18 


60 + 


60941 


5 


28 


28 


61 


Totals 


279200 


378 


1574 


1087 


3039 


ASCU 




12.06 


11.08 


8.06 




FTE 




304 


1163 


584 


2051 
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Appendix E 
(Continued) 



Local Enrollments 



Age 

Group 


Pop 


Lover Dlv 


Upper Dlv 


PB/Grad 


Total 


HUMBOLDT 












15-19 


8427 


184 


2 


0 


186 


20-24 


10805 


158 


295 


73 


526 


25-29 


8146 


60 


246 


1-30 


436 


30-34 


11404 


37 


193 


159 


389 


35-39 


10551 


39 


136 


124 


299 


40-44 


7416 


9 


52 


86 


147 


45-49 


5422 


2 


31 


43 


76 


50-54 


4483 


3 


12 


29 


44 


55-59 


4539 


0 


0 


11 


11 


60 + 


19697 


17 


6 


48 


71 


Totals 


90890 


509 


973 


703 


2185 


ASCU 




12.43 


12.66 


9.82 




FTE 




422 


821 


460 


1703 


SAN BERNARDINO 










15-19 


94122 


618 


5 


0 


623 


20-24 


102275 


476 


938 


114 


1528 


25-29 


101316 


90 


530 


349 


969 


30-34 


106444 


78 


380 


292 


750 


35-39 


94216 


47 


311 


322 


680 


40-44 


74221 


27 


186 


214 


427 


45-49 


55694 


17 


75 


96 


188 


50-54 


47914 


8 


43 


48 


99 


55-59 


46584 


1 


19 


19 


39 


60 + 


149824 


1 


13 


15 


29 


Totals 


872610 


1363 


2500 


1469 


5332 


ASCU 




13.04 


12.06 


7.95 




FTE 




1185 


2009 


779 


3973 



Sources 



Population: Department of Finance Report 86-P-3 

Enrollments: 1987 CSU Enrollment Reporting System, Statistical Report 8 
(Table 3) and Statistical Report 10 (Table 1) 
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Appendix F 

Table F-l 



Origin of Students at Five CSU Campuses, Fall 1986 





Local 


Other 


Other 






Percent 


Pammie 

v^«unpus 


v_>ouiiiy 


v^&wornia 


States 


c o reign 


local 


Local 


Bakersfield 


3,356 


586 


36 


342 


4,330 


81.6 


Humboldt 


2,044 


3,446 


233 


(171) 
142 


5,865 


36.3 


San Bernardino 


4,578 


2,006 


168 


(83) 
471 


7,423 


65.7 


Sonoma 


2,713 


2,576 


122 


(298) 
335 


5,746 


49.7 


Stanislaus 


2,201 


1,929 


30 


(145) 
461 
(238) 


4,621 


52.8 


Total 


14,852 






(935) 


27,985 


56.4 


w/o Humboldt 


12,808 






(852) 


22,120 


61.8 



Sources: CSU, 1986-87 Statistical Report #8, "Origin of 1986 Fall Term Enrollment," CSU, 1986-87 Statistical 
Report §10, Fall 1986 Non-Citizen Enrollment. 
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Appendix G 

Correspondence Relating to the Feasibility Study 

1. Chancellor Reynolds (CSU) to President Gardner (UC), April 1, 1988. 

2. President Gardner to Chancellor Reynolds, May 18, 1988. 

3. Vice CL ncellor Smart (CSU) to Presidents Hughes (University of San Diego), Cook 
(National University), and Rust (USIU), April 25, 1988. 

4. President Hughes to Vice Chancellor Smart, May 12, 1988. 

5. City Manager Gittings (San Marcos) to Dr. Rush (North County Center), May 31, 1988. 

6. Honorable William Craven to Executive Vice Chancellor Carter (CSU), June 2, 1988. 

7. Assistant Director Storey (CPEC) to Vice Chancellor Smart (CSU), July 11, 1988. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



BAKEftitFIELU • CHICO ■ OOMINGUEZ HltXS • FRESNO • FULLEKTUN ■ HA WARD HUMBOI.nT 
ROMONA • SACRAMENTO J»AN BFRN ARD1NO - .SAN DtECO 5 AN FR AMU SCO SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 

1213) 590. 5501 April i, 

Dr. David P. Gardner , President 
University of California 
Systemwide Administration 
Berkeley, California 94720 




LONG BEACH • COS ANUEl.F.S NORTMRIDT.E 
SAN LUIS OBISPO • SONOMa STANISLAUS 



Dear David: 



As you may know, The California State University's 
request for funding for purchase of a site upon which to 
construct permanent facilities for the North County Center of 
San Diego State University was approved in the 1987-88 Budget 
Act. We are now in the final stages of purchasing a 300-acre 
site for the Center in the city of San Marcos. 

The funding for the permanent site was accompanied by 
Budget Act language (see attachment 1) requiring "he California 
State University to report on . . the feasibility of 
establishing a full-servic i campus at this site". The language 
also requires us to addres * the effect a full-service 
California State Universit campus in San Marcos might have 
upon the . University of California campuses". 

Additionally, the Calif orn. t Postsecondary Education 
Commission's, criteria for -.ew campus proposals, requires 
consultation with the other segments and neighboring 
institutions. 



ERIC 



I am writing to inforr you that the required study is 
underway. Although a complete draft is not yet available, on a 
preliminary basis I can tel: you this: 

- . The indications for a full-service campus are favorable. 
The North San Diego County region has experienced 
substantial population growth and is projected to have a 
good deal more in the coming decades. San Diego State 
University is at its physical capacity. We have a good 
site and strong community support. San Diego State 
University is providing full support to development 
efforts. 

Estimates suggest that a full-service campus could enroll 
a total of 5,000-7,000 students in the late 1990s. It 
could grow substantially beyond that in the following 
decades along with the north San Diego county area. Our 
enrollment projection methodology relies, in part/ upon 
The California State University's enrollment projections 
made by the Department of Finance. It also relies upon 
the population projections made by the San Diego 
Association of Governments for the north San Diego county 
region. 161 
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Or. David P. Gardner 
Page Two 



Although the campus 1 specific academic programs are not 
completely determined at this time, we anticipate it 
would offer our core programs plus the more specialized 
programs currently approved for the North County Center 
(see attachment 2). Other programs will undoubtedly be 
proposed in the future. 

By this letter I invite the University's comments, 
reactions, and concerns regarding this study and proposal. We 
would be happy to meet with you or staff you designate to 
provide a more complete briefing and/or discuss any of the 
issues involved. I would also appreciate your advice on how 
best to obtain the involvement of the three University campuses 
closest to the San Marcos site: San Diego, Riverside, and 
Irvine. 



Attachments 

cc: w/o attachment 

Director William Pickei. 5 
Executive Vice Chancellor Carter 
Vice Chancellor Kerschrsr 
Vice Chancellor Smart 
Depu*/ Vice Chancellor Moye 
Director Joyce Justus 



Sincerely, 




W, Ann Reynolds 
Chancellor 
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EXECUTIVE 
VICE CHANCELLOR 



Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds 
The California State University 
Office of the Chancellor 
400 Golden Shore 

Long Beach, California 90802-4275 



TRUSTEE CALIFORNIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 



MAY 24 V967 



Dear Ann: 

Due to an uncommonly heavy tr<;vel schedule in recent weeks, I 
am only now able to write to thank you for your letter of 
April 1 , 1988 , inviting the University of California 1 s 
comments on the California St&~e University's plan to examine 
the possibility of developing ,\ full-service campus in North 
San Diego County. You also asK^d how the nearby UC campuses 
at Riverside, Irvine, and San Diego might be involved in 
discussions concerning such a c;aipus. 

Since I received your letter, your office has sponsored a 
briefing meeting for all interested parties in San Marcos, I 
am pleased that the University of California could be represented 
at that meeting by Director Joyce Justus of my office, Executive 
Assistant to the Chancellor Robert Gill of the Riverside 
campus, and Dean of Graduate Studies and Research Richard 
Attiyeh of the San Diego campus. I understand that a second 
meeting to continue these discussions among the interested 
parties is scheduled for June 2, and that the Irvine campus 
will join San Diego, Riverside, and the Office of the 
President in sending a representative. 

The initial reactions of UC representatives who attended the 
San Marcos meeting were supportive of CSU's planning approach 
and direction in North San Diego County. Of course, we will 
want to analyze the feasibility study in some detail before 
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Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds 
May 18, 1988 
Page Two 



commenting at length on CSU's plans. Nevertheless, I did want 
to convey to you both our appreciation for your concern that 
the nearest UC campuses be involved in discussions of CSU's 
plans, and our initial reaction, which is positive. 

Looking forward to hearing from you on this matter as your 
plans progress, and with best wishes, 1 am, 



cc: Chancellor Atkinson 
Chancellor Peltason 
Chancellor Schraer 
Senior Vice President Frazer 
Associate Vice President Moore 
Director Justus 

Assistant to the Chancellor Gill 
Dean Attiyeh 



Sincerely, 




David Pierpont Gardner 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 




Dr. Author E. Hughes, President 
University of San Diego 
Alcala Park 
San Diego,. CA 92110 

Dear Art: 

In June of 1986 President Thomas Day of San Diego State Univer- 
sity wrote to you requesting your comments on our plans to 
establish the North County Center of San Diego State University 
in the city of San Marcos. I am writing today to update you on 
the status of that project and to again solicit your comments. 

Permanent facilities for the North County Center were approved 
by the California Postsecondary Education Commission in December 
1987. We are purchasing a parcel of land in San Marcos (the 
Prohorof f Ranch property at the corner of New Bar ham Drive and 
Twin Oaks Valley Road in San Marcos ) where the facilities for 
the Center are to be constructed. 

We* are now engaged in a feasibility study for a full-service 
campus at the San Marcos site. This study was mandated by the 
Legislature in the 1987-88 Budget Act which also provided the 
funds for purchase of the San Marcos site. 

Briefly, the North County Center located in its temporary 
quarters in San Marcos currently enrolls approximately 1 , 300 
upper division and graduate students (500 FTE) . We project 
enrollments will increase to 1,500 upper division and graduate 
students (1,000 FTE) by 1990. If a full-service campus including 
lower division were established in the mid-1990s, we would 
anticipate approximately 3 , 800 rtudents (including 700 lower 
division) in 1995 and 6, 000 students (4 , 700 FTE) in the year 
2000. The campus would offer a range of perhaps 30 undergraduate 
and 12 graduate degree programs. 
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We would very much appreciate your comments regarding the concept 
of a full-service campus and its relationship to your institu- 
tion. If you have questions or concerns please let me know, we 
would be glad to meet with you to discuss the proposal in more 
detail. 



JMS:pfz 

cc: Dr. W. Ann Reynolds 
Dr. Lee R. Kerschner 
Dr. Anthony J. Moye 
Dr. Thomas B. Day 



Sincerely, 




/ John M. Smart 
Lvice Chancellor 
University Affairs 
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University of 6an Diego 



Office of the President 



OFFiCE OF THZ DEPUTY PROVOST 



May 12 , 1988 




Mr. John M. Smart 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Vice Chancellor 

University Affairs 

The California State University 

400 Golden Shore 

Long Beach CA 90802-4275 

Dear Jack, 

I T d like to respond to your inquiry about my reactions to San Diego 
State University's plans for a full service campus in North County. 

My initial reaction to what I thought was being proposed was enthus- 
iastic because my earlier reading of the proposal was to have units of 
the University that are severly impacted on the San Diego campus be 
extended to the San Marcos campus. What is being proposed, as I 
now understand it, is another full state university in the San Diego 
area. I seriously question the need for another major investment of 
state resources in a full-fledged campus in the San Diego area. 

There are currently two community college campuses, Mira Costa and 
Palomar, which serve well the San Marcos area. They are already 
offering the first two years of college at the taxpayers 1 expense. 
Why not let them continue to do that? 

Secondly, there is no question that the expansion of San Diego State 
with a second full service campus will compete dramatically with the 
University of San Diego and other private institutions in this region. 
Rather than mak* a capital investment in still another campus, I be* 
lieve it would be much wiser to provide scholarship support for stu- 
dents to attend private institutions instead of seeking the capital 
resources necessary for the kind of expansion you are contemplating. 
The impact of community colleges doesn't have the kind of adverse 
effect that a SDSU Nortn County Center would have on us since 
community college students must transfer if they continue. 

What I can reasonably expect from what I have learned about recent 
developments with the North County Center is that we will have an- 
other California State University serving the San Diego area. To 
think that that will not impact us negatively is unrealistic. 
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Mr. Smart 



2 of 2 



5/12/88 



These comments are probably not what you wanted to hear, Jack, 
but they reflect my thoughts on the proposal for a full-fledged 
campus in the North County. 



Sincerely, 




Aw 

President 
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Citu of San Olarcos 




105 W. RlCHMAR AVENUE • SAM MARCOS. CALIFORNIA 92069 




619/744-4020 



May 31, 1988 



Or. Richard Push, Oean 
San Diego State University 
North County Campus 
800 W. Los Vallecltos Blvd. 
San Marcos, CA 92069 

Re: Dr. Jewett's Study Regarding "The Feasibility of Establishing 
a Full Service CSU Campus 1n North San Diego County" 

Dear D1ck: 

I understand Dr. Jewett's study will be the principal Item of discussion 
at the Advisory Conrnittee's meeting on June 2, 1988. 

Lee has been kind enough to give me a copy to review and overall, I would 
have to say that the study 1s quite well done. 

However, there 1s one statement contained within the study, on page 91, 
that I believe needs clarification. On page 91, under It»jm F, "Indications of 
Local Interest and Support, Criterion #3b.," under Item #2, 1t statei the 
following: 

"2. The City has made a commitment to provide water and sewerage services 
to the site." 

It needs to be understood that the City's comnitment 1s to construct the 
water an*, sewer pipelines, 1n conjunction with the street Improvements, along 
the frontage of new Barham and Twin Oaks Valley Road, based upon the sizes 
given to us by CSU. The City has never committee, nor could they financially 
commit, to actually providing water and sewer capacity and/or hookups for the 
campus. This has always been understood to be the requirement of the CSU and 
not the requirement of the City. The City's comnitment 1s to simply lay the 
necessary pipes, based upon the sizes given to us by CSU, to serve the campus 
based on bulldout. Capacity fees and/or hookups for the campus will be at the 
expense of CSU. 

I wanted to make sure this was clarified prior to getting further 
confused, considering the "San Marcos Bill" has finally made its way through 
the California legislature, which would seem to Indicate that the various 
special districts that charge for water and sewer capacity and hookup fees 
will be able to pass that charge on to the CSU. 
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Page 2 

Richard Rush 
May 31, 1988 



I appreciate your addressing this Issue and ensuring that It's properly 
clarified, so that there 1s no misunderstanding as we move forward 1n the 
development of this very Important campus within the City of San Marcos. 

If you have any questions regarding the above mentioned matter, please 
feel free to give me a call. 




R. VI. Sittings 
City Manager 



RWG: sv 



cc: Paul Malone 

Lee Thlbadeau, Mayor 
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California legislature 



WILL.AM A. CRAVEN 
SENATOR 
3CTH DISTRICT 




vi .:e chairman 

COMMITTEE ON RULES 

June 2, 1988- 

Dr. Herbert L. Carter 
Executive Vice Chancellor 
California State University 

Dear Dr. Carter: 

My staff has reviewed your draft report to be submitted to the 
Legislature and CPEC that will propose a full-service four-year 
University in North County. Upon review I have several concerns 
that I would like to bring to your attention. 

1) By using figures from the five smallest campuses in the 
CSU System on which to base student population projections, 
program development and capital outlay do not truly reflect 
the demographic or economic projections for San Diego County 
in general and the North County area specif ically, 

2) I feel this approach will be a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
We will be considered along with the smallest campuses, 
and therefore we will, in fact, be one of the smallest 
campuses . 

I have attached the latest figures on population studies done by the 
Department of Finance and the San Oiego Association of Governments, 
Series 7, for your perusal. In addition, CPEC has been kind enough 
to give me the figures from their latest report on where 1987 High 
School graduates have gone for their college education. I think you 
wil] find this material of great interest and understand my concern 
for the development of the North County Campus. 

As you know, it has been my life-long dream to have a full service 

CSU campus in Northern San Diego County. I aoplaud your efforts in this 

regard and hope you will appreciate and con^aer my concerns. 

Cordis 




WILLIAM A. CRAVEN 
Senator, 3Sth District 



WAC:d 
Enclosure 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



GEORGE OEUKMEJ1 AN , Governor 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



1020 TWELFTH 5TR££T, THIRD FLOOR 
SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA 958M-3985 
(916) 445-7933 




Jub 1U 1988 




Or. John M. Smart 
Vice Chancellor 

University Affairs ' - 

California State University 

400 Golden Shore C^JFO^'Arr,..,, 
Long Beach, California 90802 J 

Dear Jack: 

In response to your letter of June 28 concerning the enrollment 
projections for the San Diego North County Center, we have reviewed 
the material you sent, as well as our own records and printouts, and 
have concluded that the revised participation rates and enrollment 
projections that you included 1n four tables are substantially 
correct. The oily discrepancy between your figures and ours concerns 
the 1995 projection where you produced a "Gross Enrollment" of 6,862 
headcount students while we found a number of 6,760. This stems from 
a probable typographical error 1n your Table 3 for the 35 and over 
group. You Indicate 2,332 for that group where we have 2,232. Our 
final figures for 1990, 1995, and 2000 for the upper division and 
graduate facility, however, are substantially the same as yours at 
2,155, 3,042, and 4,121, respectively. 

It is difficult to determine exactly how this discrepancy occurred. 
My recollection is that some of the regular published enrollment 
reports from your analytical studies division we^e delayed due to the 
changeover of directors. This made it necessary for us to obtain 
data tapes from you and create our own programs here. My guess is 
that some programming errors occurred that produced the differences 
you noted In your letter. 

I hope this causes you no inconvenience as you proceed with planning 
for the center, and perhaps, the campus itself. Naturally, we would 
be happy to advise anyone of the correction if you think that wou^d 
be helpful. 



Sincerely, 




William L. Storey 
Assistant Oirector 
Finance and Facilities 
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Appendix D 



THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



BAKERS FIELD - CHICO ■ DOMINGUE2 HILLS - FRESNO - FULLERTON ■ HAYWARD - HUMBOLDT 
POMONA ■ SACRAMENTO * SAN BERNARDINO • SAN DIEGO - SAN FRAN Q SCO - SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 




LONG BEACH • LOS ANGELES • NORTH RI DC E 
SAN LUIS OBISPO - SONOMA - STANISLAUS 



December 14, 1988 



Mr. William Storey 
California Postsecondary 

Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street, Third Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3985 

Dear Bill: 

I am writing in response to Mr. Der's questions during the 
discussion of the "Twentieth Campus" at the Decemb - 12 Com- 
mission meeting regarding minority populations and outreach 
efforts to ethnic communities in the north San Diego area. 

Ethnic Distribution 

The attached table contains projections of the ethnic mix of 
the North County Service Area population. The region is pro- 
jected to have a smaller share of minority population than the 
state in the year 2000, 37.7% verses 47.6%. However, because 
of the large total population, the minority population that 
will have access to the campus is nevertheless quite large, 
approximately 346,000 in 2000. 

Outreach Efforts 

The North County Center of San Diego State University has made 
an extensive effort to establish contact with ethnic groups in 
the region and to assertively make them aware of the education- 
al opportunities available at the North County Center. In 
addition to recruiting efforts in the ethnic communities, the 
Center is planning degree programs in languages and ethnic 
studies as well as credential programs designed to train those 
who will become teachers in the ethnic communities. 

The Educational Opportunity Program provides a full array of 
counseling, tutoring, testing and financial aid advising once 
students are enrolled. One major objective of EOP is to assist 
ethnic students to maintain their enrollments and complete 
their degree objective. 

ERIC i'7> 175 



Mr. William Scorey 
December 14, 1988 
Page 2 



Another important aspect of access is the central location of 
the campus site within the north San Diego county region. 
Situated on Highway 78, a major east-west connector between 
Highways 5 on the coast and 15 in the interior, makes the 
campus readily accessible to the region. For those without 
autos, bus transportation will be available. A light rail 
system is in the planning stages. 

The North County Center has a strong committment to access and 
outreach efforts. I can assure you that the planned transition 
to an independent full-service campus will not in any wav 
reduce this committment. 

In summary, the center/campus is committed to serve a large 
minority population in the north San Diego region. If you have 
additional questions or need more information on this subject, 
please let us know. J ' 

Sincerely, 



John M. Smart 
Vice Chancellor 
University Affairs 



JMS:pg 
Attachment 

cc: Dr. Kenneth O'Brien 
Dr. Frank T. Jewett 
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North County Service Area, Population and Ethnic Mix 



1990 2000 

Total Population 721,000 920,000 

Asian 42,539 84,640 

<%> (5.9) (9.2) 

Black 39,655 50,600 

(5.5) (5.5) 

Hispanic 134,100 201,480 

(18.6) (21.9) 

White, non-Hispanic 496,769 573,160 

(68.9) (62.3) 

Other 7,931 9,200 

(1.1) (1.1) 

Total Minority 

Population 224,225 345,920 

(31.1) (37.6) 

4 

Sources: Population from CSU, "A Report to the Legisla- 
ture and ... North San Diego County" , 1988, p. 50; ethnic 
distribution from Tadlock and Assoc..., "Demographic/ 
Market Analysis .. .Northern San Diego County", 1986, p. 46. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecond&ry Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of post second- 
ary education in California. 

As of early 1989, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto; Chair 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wuga ter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Armen Sarafian, Pasadena; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including com- 
munity colleges, four-year colleges, universities, and 
professional and occupational schools. 

As an ad>~sory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califor- 
nia. By law, the 'om mission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be 
made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submittinga request prior to the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confron ing California postsecondary education. 
Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Furtht r information about the Commission, its meec- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445-7933. 
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THE TWENTIETH CAMPUS 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 89-2 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88-40 The Fourth Segment: Accredited Indepen- 
dent Postsecondary Education in California. The 
Fifth in a Series of Reports on the Financial Condi- 
tion of California's Regionally Accredited Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities (December 1988) 

88*41 Beyond Assessment: Enhancing the Learning 
and Development of California's Changing Student 
Population. A Report in Response to the Higher Ed- 
ucation Talent Development Act of 1987 (Assembly 
Bill 2016; Chapter 1296, Statutes of 1987) (Decem- 
ber 1988) 

88*42 The Role of the Commission in Achieving Ed- 
ucational Equity: A Declaration of Policy (December 
1988) 

88*43 Education Needs of California Firms for 
Trade in Pacific Rim Markets: A Staff Report to the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission(De- 
cember 1988) 

88- 4 4 Progress on the Development of a Policy for 
Revenue Collected by the California State Univer- 
sity Through Concurrent Enrollment: A Report to the 
Legislature in Response to Supplemental Language 
to the 1988-89 Budget Act (December 1988) 

88*45 Prtpak! College Tuition and Savings Bond 
Programs: A Staff Report to the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission (December 1988) 

89- 1 Legislative Priorities for the Commission, 
1089: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1989) 

89-2 The Twentieth Campus: An Analysis of the 
California State University's Proposal to Establish a 
Full-Service Campus in the City of San Marcos in 
Northern San Diego County (January 1989) 

89-3 Toward Educational Lquity: Progress in Im- 
plementing the Goals of Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution 83 of 1984: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Assembly Bill 101 (Chapter 574, Statutes 
ofl987) (January 1989) 



89-4 The Effectiveness of the Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, bcience Achievement (MESA) Program's Ad- 
ministrative and Policy-Making Processes: A Report 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 610 
(1985) (January 1989) 

89-5 Comments on the Community Colleges' Study 
of Students with Learning Disabilities: A Report to 
the Legislature in Response to Supplemental Report 
Language to the 1988 State Budget Act (January 
1989) 
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